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PRIDE— OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE. 


Tue French have two words to express pride, La Fierté, 
and L’Orgueil. A lady being asked to define the differ- 
ence, replied very promptly and happily that the first 
was ‘defensive,’ and the second ‘ offensive pride.’ The 
distinction is important. Of the first, it is impossible 
to have too much; of the second, it is equally impos- 
sible to have too little. Defensive pride is that proper 
self-respect which will not allow its possessor to commit 
an unworthy, a base, or a mean action. It is that which 
keeps us from making friends and companions of the 
vicious, the dishonest, and the disreputable. It is that 
which urges us to distinguish ourselves above the crowd 
of the idle, the ignorant, the dilatory, and the variable, 
by our industry, our wisdom, our perseverance, and our 
constancy ; and which prompts us to win the applause 
of our fellows by our goodness, and consequent great- 
ness. Defensive pride is the shield with which we keep 
off the assaults of those who, openly or insidiously, would 
bring us down to a lower moral level than our judgment 
and our conscience inform us we ought to hold: it is 
the amulet with which we preserve ourselves from the 
machinations of evil, and the perfume by aid of which 
we may walk amid the haunts of vice without conta- 
mination. Without a due proportion of pride like this, 
in some one of its various developments, no man yet 
has ever arrived at distinction, or left behind him a 
name which the world holds in honour. It is the nurse 
of emulation and ambition, and, like the antagonism of 
which we spoke in a previous article, becomes, when 
properly or opportunely excited, the spur to urge the 
timid or the sluggish to do the good which another has 
left undone; the steel upon some flinty nature, eliciting 
heat and light which might otherwise have remained 
latent for ever. Pride of this kind sits as well upon 
'| the humblest as upon the loftiest. It is the pride 
of a man independent of his rank, his wealth, or his 
station; the pride of the gold, and not of the stamp 
upon it. Pride of this kind has found its most poetical, 
and at the same time its best and truest utterance in 
the song of Robert Burns, ‘ A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 
Every one who feels his heart glow at the sentiments 
expressed in that glorious lyric, feels defensive pride ; 
and if he continues to feel it, and makes it the guide of 
his life, he becomes—though he toil all day, and far into 
the night, for hard and scanty bread; though he ‘ wear 
hodden gray,’ and dwell in a hut scarcely sheltered from 
the winds and rains of heaven—an ornament to his 
kind, and a blessing to himself. 

Offensive pride, on the other hand, shows the little 
mind, as defensive pride exhibits the great one. It is 
the pride of externals, as defensive pride is that of in- 
ternals; the pride of the adventitious circumstances in 
which a man is placed, and not of the qualities of the 


man himself. Offensive pride assumes various forms, 
and is in all of them equally a proof of ignorance, pre- 
sumption, and heartlessness. To the man of sense, it is 
always ridiculous ; and wherever it does not excite the 
anger, it is sure to excite the contempt of the well- 
minded. When we see a man proud of his high lineage, 
and expecting that we shall do homage to him for the 
virtues of his ancestors, although he have none of his 
own, we despise him all the more for the highness of 
his name: his pride and his lordly airs gall us, if we 
are of stern nature; and provoke us to laughter, if 
we are of the number of those who can find amuse- 
ment in the contemplation of human folly. Proud 
men of this class have been happily compared to tur- 
nips and potatoes; all the best part of them is under 
ground. 

Equally, if not more offensive, is the pride of wealth. 
This pride is the parent of every meanness. We may be 
quite sure, when we see a man proud of his money, that 
he has gained it in a dirty manner, and that he makes 
really, though not perhaps visibly to all men’s eyes, a 
dirty use of it. If he have a large house, it is not for use 
but for ostentation. If he have fine carriages, valuable 
horses, and footmen in gay liveries, it is that he may 
excite more attention from the frivolous and unthinking, 
than some one else who has hitherto rivalled him. If he 
give splendid entertainments, it is that he may make 
the earls or the barons who condescend, or the poor 
dependents who fawn and cringe, to appear at them, 
envious of the wealth which their own can never equal. 
If he give charity, it is that it may be blazoned abroad ; 
for he will refuse five guineas to a deserving object if 
the donation is to remain secret, when he would give a 
hundred to a less deserving one if the fact could be 
trumpeted in the newspapers. Such a man pays for the 
publication of his charitable deeds ; and not only does 
not hide from his left hand what his right hand does, 
but fees the common crier of the streets to promulgate 
it with embellishments. Such a man is not proud of 
being charitable, but of being thought so—not thankful 
for wealth, because it enables him to do good, but proud 
of it, because it gives him the means of attracting more 
worldly attention than better men, and enables him to 
ride and drink wine when superior merit walks and can 
only afford small beer. 

There is also a pride of beauty, a pride of strength, 
a pride of skill, and a pride of talent, which all become 
offensive if they are loudly expressed, and are unsup- 
ported by other qualities which it is the province of a 
defensive pride to foster in the mind. When a woman 
is proud of her beauty, and has neither wit, nor sense, 
nor good nature, nor any charm of mind that will en- 
dure when beauty fades, her pride is offensive. When 
aman is proul cf his physical strength, and acts the 
giant, and has no mental strength, nor thinks it worth 
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the cultivation, his pride is offensive. When another 
vaunts his skill in any particular pursuit—a skill which 
may be undoubted—and thrusts it inopportunely and 
pertinaciously forward, his pride is offensive: and when 
a man who has gained some credit for talent is always 
fearful that he will lose it, unless he daily and hourly 
impresses the recollection of it upon those with whom 
he may be brought in contact, his pride is offensive, and 
is that of a little talent only, and not of a great one. 
Combined, on the contrary, with defensive, and not 
with offensive pride, beauty, strength, skill, and talent 
become enhanced in our eyes. Beauty then knows and 
acts upon the knowledge that goodness will lend her 
additional charms; physical strength learns not to be 
proud merely of that which it has in common with the 
brutes, but to be strong in mind; and skill and talent, 
conscious that self-praise is no recommendation to the 
world, resolve to win the world’s applause by future 
good deeds, and not by boasting vaingloriously of the 
deeds that are past. 

There is another great difference between defensive 
and offensive pride; which is, that while the one in- 
variably keeps its thoughts to itself, the other as in- 
variably shouts them into all men’s ears. Defensive 
pride never makes a boast ; but offensive pride is never 
easy but when the boast is on its tongue. The one is 
silent, the other is loquacious. Defensive pride is re- 
tiring; offensive pride is forward; and the one lives 
upon the rewards of conscience, while the other only 
exists upon the babble of the crowd. 

There are other kinds of pride which are as offensive 
as those already mentioned. We would cite, especially, 
‘sensitive pride,’ and the ‘pride that apes humility.’ 
Sensitive pride is founded not upon a proper self- 
respect, but upon inordinate vanity, linked with some 
degree of cowardice. If it has taken root in the breast 
of a poor man, or one of inferior station in society, it 
leads him to imagine insults from the rich and the 
lofty which are not intended, and to suppose that all 
the world are thinking how they can show him disre- 
spect, when, in fact, the world is not giving itself the 
slightest concern about him. But this truth never 
enters into his mind ; for if it did, he would be still more 
miserable.- His consolation is, that the world hates 
him, and tries to trample him down, and he flies to that 
rather than to the thought, annihilating to his vanity 
and self-conceit, that the world most likely does not 
even know of his existence. Ina rich or powerful man, 
this pride generally springs from some defect, physical 
or moral, but most often from the former, as in the 
case of Lord Byron and his lameness. Upon this point 
his pride was ridiculously sensitive and offensive, and 
laid bare the weaknesses of his mental constitution—a 
vanity pained to be conscious of a physical deformity, 
which rendered him less perfect than the most perfect 
of his fellow-creatures, and a cowardice that prevented 
him from rising superior to the possible sneers of the 
thoughtless or unfeeling. 

Of the ‘pride that apes humility,’ it may be truly 
said that it is, of all kinds of pride, the most offensive. 
In addition to the bad qualities inherent in a false and 
unfounded estimate of self, it possesses that of hypocrisy ; 
and no junction can be more odious than that of hypo- 
crisy and pride. Foolish pride may offend, but hypo- 
critical pride offends and disgusts us. The pride of 
wealth, of rank, of power, of beauty, or of talent, though 
they may be unjustifiable, at least lean upon something 
that exists, or is supposed to exist; but the pride that 


lie. It unites the bad qualities of every other kind of 
pride, and is, in a manner, the concentrated esserice of 
offensiveness. 


GARDEN FAVOURITES. 


‘One does not now hear,’ says Bosc, ‘of 20,000 francs 
being given for a tulip; of a florist depriving himself of 
his food, in order to increase the number and variety of 
his anemones, or passing entire days in admiring the 
colours of a ranunculus, the grandeur of a hyacinth, or 
trembling lest the breath of an over-curious admirer 
should hurt the bloom of an auricula.’ Certainly not ; 
but cool and calculating as we of the nineteenth century 
are, it may at least be matter of curiosity to glance at 
the history of some of these favourites, and to learn the 
extravagant prices which they frequently brought during 
the period of their ascendancy. And first of the hya- 
cinth, whose fibrous-rooted bulb and delicate blossoms 
are now adorning the crystal vases of our parlours and 
drawing-rooms. 

The Hyacinth, which belongs to the same natural 
order as the lily and tulip, is a native of the Levant; 
but has been cultivated in Britain for nearly three hun- 
dred years. It is in Holland, however, that the plant 
is reared in perfection, the florists of that country carry- 
ing on a regular trade in the bulb, and using every effort 
and device to increase the varieties. Mr Knight, who 
travelled in the bulb district in 1830, saw more than a 
hundred acres of hyacinths in bloom between Leyden and 
Haarlem; and some of these bloomestries had been 
established for upwards of a century. At first, only 
single hyacinths were cultivated, but about the middle 
of last century attention was paid to double flowers; and 
some of the earliest of these varieties brought the high 
price of 1000 florins, or L.100 per bulb. As the art of 
cultivation improved, so rose the mania to possess rare 
varieties, and as much as L.200 has been known to be 
given for a single root. The passion for this, as well as 
for many of our older favourites, has long since declined: 
other exotic novelties have taken their place; and it is 
now rarely that we hear of more than L.8 or L.10 being 
given for the finest hyacinth. The ordinary price for 
good bulbs is indeed seldom beyond eight or ten shillings; 
and what are called common mixtures may be had, as 
imported, for L.2 or L.3 per hundred. The criterion of 
a fine double hyacinth, according to the Botanical Maga- 
zine, is as follows:—The stem should be strong, tall, 
and erect, supporting numerous large bells, each sus- 
pended by a short and strong peduncle, or footstalk, in 
a horizontal position, so that the whole may have a 
compact pyramidal form, with the crown or upper- 
most part perfectly erect. The flowers should be large, 
and perfectly double ; that is, well filled with broad bold 
petals, appearing to the eye rather convex than flat or 
hollow; they should occupy about one half the stem. 
The colours should be clear and bright, whether plain 
red, white, or blue, or variously intermixed and diversi- 
fied in the eye; the latter, it must be confessed, gives 
additional lustre and elegance to this beautiful flower. 
Strong bright colours are in general preferred to such as 
are pale. 

Tulips.—These fine showy plants are considered to be 
natives of the Levant, and are very common in Syria 
and Persia, where they are known by the name of thou- 
lyban, from which our word is evidently derived. The 
Persian word also signifies a turban, and was probably 
applied to the tulip on account of the resemblance be- 
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tween the form of the flower and that article of dress. 
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Tt was first brought into Europe in 1554 by Busbequius ; 
and Conrad Gesner describes it as blooming in gardens 
at Augsburg in 1559. The period of its introduction 
into England is uncertain: but Gerarde, in his Herbal, 
1597, speaks of it in the following manner :—‘ My loving 
friend, Mr James Garret, a curious searcher of simples, 
and learned apothecary in London, hath undertaken to 
find out, if it were possible, the infinite sorts by diligent 
sowing of their seeds, and by planting those of his own 
propagation, and by others received from his friends 
beyond the seas for the space of twenty years, not being 
yet able to attain to the end of his travail, for that each 
new year bringeth forth new plants of sundry colours 
not before seen ; all which, to describe particularly, were 
to roll Sisyphus’ stone, or number the sands.’ Though 
the tulip was somewhat earlier cultivated on the conti- 
nent, it was not till about the middle of the seventeenth 
century that it reached the meridian of public favour ; 
and then, what had hitherto been an object of legitimate 
regard among gardeners and amateurs, became in the 
Netherlands a source of extensive gaming and mad spe- 
culation. To such a height did the passion for tulips 
arrive in 1637, that at a public auction which took 
at Alkmaar, one hundred and twenty bulbs were sold 
for L.7875; and one sort alone, the viceroy, was exchanged 
for articles valued at 2500 florins—L.190! Beckmann, 
in his ‘ History of Inventions,’ gives an account of this 
tulipomania, during which tulip bulbs were sold and re- 
sold after the manner of stocks on the stock exchange of 
our own country. ‘The species Semper Augustus,’ says 
he, ‘has been often sold for 2000 florins; and it once 
happened that there were only two roots of it to be had, 
the one at Amsterdam, the other at Haarlem. For a root 
of this species one agreed to give 4600 florins, together 
with a new carriage, two gray horses, and a complete 
harness. Another agreed to give twelve acres of land 
fora root. Those who-had not ready money, promised 
their moveable and immoveable goods, house and lands, 
cattle and clothes. The trade, in which 60,000 florins 
were sometimes cleared in one month, was followed not 
only by mercantile people, but also by the first noble- 
men, citizens of every description, mechanics, seamen, 
farmers, turf-diggers, chimney-sweeps, footmen, maid- 
servants, and old clothes women. At first every ,one 
won, and no one lost. Some of the poorest people gained 
in a few months houses, coaches and horses, and figured 
away like the first characters in the land. In every 
town some tavern was selected, which served as a 
*Change, where high and low traded in flowers, and con- 
firmed their bargains with the most sumptuous enter- 
tainments. They formed laws for themselves, and had 
notaries and clerks.’ 
The object of these ions, however, had no- 
thing to do with the desire to possess or cultivate the 
plant; it was a mere gaming for money, and totally un- 
connected with the feelings which prompted the first 
purchasers. It was a theme which drove the grave, the 
prudent, the ponderous Dutchman as wild as ever did 
the South-Sea Bubble his more excitable and less cal- 
culating brother, John Bull. ‘A speculator, continues 
our authority, ‘ often offered and paid large sums for a 
root which he never received, and never wished to re- 
ceive. Another sold roots which he never possessed or 
delivered. Oft did a nobleman purchase of a chimney- 
sweep tulips to the amount of 2000 florins, and sold 
them at the same time to a farmer; and neither the 
nobleman, chimney-sweep, nor farmer, had roots in their 
possession, or wished to possess them. Before the tuli 
season was over, more roots were sold and purc 
bespoke and promised to be delivered, than in all pro- 
bability were to be found, in the gardens of Holland; 
and when Semper Augustus was not to be had, which 
happened twice, no species was oftener purchased and 
sold. Inthe space of three years, more than 10,000,000 
florins were expended in this trade in only one town in 
Holland.’ The bubble, however, burst at last: the ulti- 
mate purchasers failed to meet the demands made upon 
them, and as many were then ruined as had previously 


made fortunes. The Dutch government interfered, and 
a decree was passed, ordering that every seller should 
produce and offer his bulbs to the purchaser, and in the 
event of the latter refusing to receive them, the vender 
had it in his power to retain his tulips, and sue for 
damages. ‘This laid the axe to the root of the tulipo- 
mania of the Netherlands; but the passion for the flower 
from which the mania arose still continues to influence 
the floriculturists of that country, who are, without 
doubt, the best bulb-growers in the world. The taste 
for tulips in England appears to have arrived at its 
climax about the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries; and they still remain flowers 
of considerable value among florists; for, according to 
Mr Hogg, a moderate collection of choice bulbs cannot 
now be purchased for a sum much less than L.1000, 
at the usual prices. 

In its habit and structure, the tulip is closely allied to 
the lily, and is therefore ranked under the natural order 
Liliacee ; by some botanists it is itself regarded as the 
type of the order, which is then known by the name of 
Talipacee. In cultivation, tulips are classified according 


place | to the character of their perianths or floral portions 


thus:—1. Byblemens, such as have a white ground 
variegated with purple, the edges well feathered, the 
leaflets of the perianth erect—the whole forming a well- 
shaped cup; 2. Bizzdres, having a yellow ground, varie- 
gated with scarlet, purple, rose, or velvet, and well 
feathered round the edge; 3. Roses with white ground, 
variegated with rose colour, scarlet, or crimson; and, 
4. Self, or plain-coloured tulips of a white or yellow 
ground, without any marks. As it is solely for orna- 
ment that the tulip is reared in our gardens, the great 
object of florists, for nearly three centuries, has been 
variety, rarity and delicacy of pencilling, and perfection 
of form. For these ends tulips seem to possess a pecu- 
liar adaptation; and thus at the present moment we 
have, by carefully selecting and crossing, a variety and 
exuberance of colouring which is almost inconceivable. 
Nor is it to be presumed that this Protean power in the 
tulip is exhausted: we know as little of the limits of 
vegetable adaptation as we know of the cause which 
determines the form of the leaf or the colour of the 
splendid plan Maund, ‘ 
ahlias.—‘ These ii ts,’ says Maund, ‘ are 
natives of Spanish America, and though noticed by the 
Spaniards about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
did not attract much attention till they had flowered at 
Madrid in 1790, when Cavanilles described them in the 
first volume of his Icones. In 1802 he sent plants to 
Paris, where they were successfully cultivated by M. 
Thouin, who shortly afterwards published coloured 
figures, and a description of them. The first introduc- 
tion of the dahlia into England was by the Marchioness 
of Bute in 1789; but the plants, it may be presumed, 
were soon lost. In 1802 and 1803 others were sent 
from Paris, and in 1804 seeds from Madrid; yet for 
several years they were scarcely heard of amongst us, 
Their habits being unknown, their increase was slow, 
whilst on the continent innumerable and did 
varieties were produced; so that, after the peace in 
1814, they were poured upon us in all the variety of 
their present tints; exciting the astonishment of ev: 
beholder, and the joy of those who could number su 
beauties amongst their own collections. Since that 
time they have been rapidly increased and improved, 
and England can now boast of varieties as superb as 
any in the world.’ The dahlia takes its name from 
Andrew Dahl, a Swedish botanist, and ought to be 
nounced with the a open, as in far, to distinguish it 
from a very different genus, ddlea, called after our own 
countryman, Dale. It belongs to the natural order 
Composite, and is now so common, that anything like 
minute description is unn ‘In form and sta- 
ture,’ says a recent writer, ‘it is a Proteus; in tints it is 
a vegetable Neither are the form nor colours 
constant in the same individual. The first flowers will 
be single and of one colour, and the last double and of 
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another hue; and such is the versatility of the self- 
colour of a parent, that its seedlings will be edged, or 
stri or blotched, and altogether as unlike the 

as change of colour can make them.’ We are 
not aware of a blue variety having been reared; and 
according to De Candolle, the production of such a hue 
in the dahlia is impossible. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones, which have long been 
favourites in our gardens, both belong to the same 
natural order, Ran , of which the common 
yellow crowfoot of our meadows is the type and repre- 
sentative. The garden ranunculus belongs originally 
to the milder climates of the Mediterranean, but has 
been cultivated in England for nearly three centuries. 
Gerarde reared them in 1594; Parkinson, in 1629, 
enumerates eight varieties ; and Ray, in 1665, increases 
the list to twenty-five. It was not, however, till be- 
tween the middle and end of last century that ranun- 
culuses reached their meridian in England, when hosts 
of new sorts were reared, and florists, as Bosc in- 
forms us, became absolute idolaters of the beauty and 
variety of their colouring. The anemone is a native of 
the same region as the ranunculus, and was brought 
into England from Italy about the end of the sixteenth 
century. Like most other plants, the anemone, in its 
wild state, has its flowers single ; but the corolla can be 
multiplied almost indefinitely by the conversion of its 
stamens and pistils into petals, under a judicious system 
of culture. Both the Dutch and English florists have 
excelled in this course, the former indeed having some- 
times reared varieties with stems half a yard in height, 
and with blossoms six inches across. ‘The anemone de- 
rives its name from a Greek word signifying wind-flower, 
an appellation actually bestowed upon it by our ancestors, 
from the circumstance of its naturally growing on open 
plains or exposed situations, where its feathery grains 
produce a singular shining appearance when waved by 
the breeze. The single-leaved varieties are generally 
known as poppy anemones, and the double sorts as the 
garden, star, or broad-leaved anemones. When first in- 
troduced, there were only a few species, but now art has 
so increased the varieties of this light and graceful fa- 
vourite, that florists have ceased to distinguish them 
by individual names. The colours of the ranunculus 
and anemone are clear, rich, and brilliant, partaking of 
almost every hue—are either in single uniform tints, or 
mottled with stripes and patches. 

The Auricula belongs to the Primulacee or Primrose 
tribe, and is found wild on the Swiss and Tyrolese 
Alps, and on the Caucasian and other mountain 
ranges of Southern Europe. It was early cultivated 
in Britain under the name of bears’ ears or mountain 
cowslips; and even in 1768 a gardener near Colchester 
is said to have reared them in such perfection, that he 
could. boast of not fewer than 133 flowers on a single 
stem. England, indeed, seems to have carried the palm 
for the cultivation of auriculas; for about a hundred 
years ago we used to supply the Dutch florists, though 
they at an after period re-supplied us with the progeny 
of our own flowers. The plant is certainly worthy of 
all the care that has been bestowed upon it; and the 
more so, that it is as often found gladdening the tiny 
front-plot or window-sill of the artisan, as the flower 
garden of the rich and great. The colours of the flower, 
in its wild state, are yellow, purple, and variegated; 
but these can be broken by cultivation into a vast 
variety of hues—yellow, Pupils red, scarlet, and blush 
coloured, with edgings of gray, green, or white. The 
delicate velvety texture, which adds so much to the 
beauty of the auricula, is easily tarnished by wind and 
rain; hence the great care necessary to protect them 
from stormy weather, and yet afford them that full 
exposure to light and sun upon which their perfection 
so much depends. It may strike the uninitiated as an 
anomaly, that a native of Alpine regions should require 
so much care and shelter when brought to the less 
exposed plains of England. The explanation is thus 
given by Dr Lindley :—‘In Alpine districts, it might be 


supposed that it experiences intense cold in winter; but 
this is probably not the fact; for it is covered early in 
the winter with a thick coat of snow, under which it 
lies buried till the return of spring, protected from the 
severest cold, and screened from the stimulating effect 
of light. When the snow melts, it begins to feel the 
excitement of brilliant light, and to unfold beneath a 
pure and equable atmosphere, perpetually refreshed 
the breezes that blow over it, and rooting into ric 
vegetable mould, which is kept continually damp by the 
melting snow; but never becomes wet, on account of the 
steepness of the situations in which the plant delights 
to dwell. Under the same circumstances they flower 
and perfect their seeds: the drier weather of summer 
arriving, they cease to grow with vigour, and in autumn 
have reached a state of complete torpidity.’ To imitate 
these conditions, the cultivator in the plains must have 
recourse to artificial means; the snow blanket he pro- 
vides by a frame of glass and ashes, sheltered by mats; 
the perpetual moisture he supplies by his watering pan; 
the moistened soil he imitates by a compound of rich 
mould laid on broken pottery; the light and sunshine 
he affords them at the proper season, so often as our 
unstable climate will permit. Even with all this trouble, 
the care of the florist is not ended. ‘The auricula,’ says 
one of the first cultivators, ‘must be bred as high as a 
race-horse, by a corresponding attention to pedigree ; 
and it is for want of this attention to high breeding that 
so many persons fail to obtain a single good variety from 
a thousand seedlings.’ 

Hollyhocks.—These magnificent plants are natives of 
most eastern countries, being found in China, India, 
Africa, and even Siberia. At what period they were 
introduced into England is unknown. Dr Turner speaks 
of them as familiar plants in 1564; and Gerarde, in 1597, 
observes that they were then sown in gardens almost 
everywhere. There can be no doubt that they were 
very early cultivated, their majestic height and splendid 
flowers rendering them special objects of attention. In 
a wild state, their corollas are generally single, and of a 
red, white, or yellow colour; but by transference to more 
fertile soil, and to a favourable situation, their flowers 
can be doubled to any extent, and, by care on the part 
of the cultivator, brought into almost every hue. ‘We 
havé but few flowers,’ says Phillips in his Flora Histo- 
rica, ‘ that contribute more to the embellishment of 
large gardens than the hollyhock, although its hardy 
nature and easy propagation has rendered it so com- 
mon, that it is much less regarded by the generality of 
florists than it deserves. It yields to no flower for the 
grandeur and beauty of its appearance, as well as for 
the great variety of its colours, which embraces all the 
shades of the rose, from the palest blush to the deepest 
carmine; from a pure white the yellows are equally 
numerous, until they reach to the richest orange, from 
which the colour is carried on to a dark chestnut. Others 
are dyed of a pale reddish purple, running up toa black. 
The noble stalks which these plants send up, like so 
many floral banners garnished with roses, render the 
hollyhock particularly desirable for ornamenting the 
borders of plantations, and for giving gaiety to the 
shrubbery in the latter season of the year, since it gene- 
rally continues its succession of flowers until the time of 
frost.’ Botanically, the hollyhock belongs to the order 
Columnifera, and to the genus Alcea, which takes its name 
from the Greek word alké, on account of its supposed 
medicinal value in dysentery, &c. The English name 
is derived from the Saxon hollyoak or holihec—a term, 
the appropriateness of which is not very perceptible. 
Besides their floral beauty, hollyhocks are of great utility 
to bees, as they flower at a m when most other blos- 
soms have faded. The fibrous bark of the flower-stalks 
furnishes no mean substitute for hemp; and a blue dye, 
little inferior in beauty and permanence to indigo, can 
be obtained from the whole plant. 

Such is the history of some of our commonest garden 
pets—such the care, and toil, and anxiety which a few 
comparatively valueless objects of ornament may cost, 
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when vanity, ambition, or emulation is concerned in 
their production. The above, however, is a mere glimpse 
at an almost inexhaustible record, from which we may 
hereafter glean another chapter. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN AUTHORESS'’S 
CHILDHOOD. 


I sau here relate a simple story, not so much to show 
the heart of a young child, as those little quaint pictures 
of life and nature in which a child’s heart found faith 
and strength: to teach anew, in a story divested of all 
its intermingled pain, that the very strength acquired 
by us through circumstance, does but increase the debt 
of usefulness we owe to society; and that our faculties, 
our opportunities, and our industry, bind us only the 
more to turn them to account by increasing the happi- 
ness of those we may influence. 

I was born in the west of England, and am an only 
daughter. The circumstances of my birth were those 
of tribulation and sorrow—a time of commercial dis- 
tress, that pressed heavily upon the middle classes of 
society; the failure of my father’s only brother, a mer- 
chant till then of prosperous fortunes, who had held in 
his hands the savings of my father’s more fortunate and 
early years ; and my father’s entrance upon a new scene 
of professional labour, with all its cares and anxieties. 

was sickly from my birth, but I had a tender nurse 
in my eldest brother. He taught me to walk, to talk; 
even before I could understand him, he used to place me 
in a corner and tell me tales. But before this time, we 
had left the town where I was born, for another in an 
adjacent county, and, for a season, more prosperous 
events had come about. I slept in @ little closet adjoin- 
ing my brothers’ room, and could hear them beginning to 
talk at break of day. I knew the eldest was entertain- 
ing the others with some long story, and I used to sit 
down outside their room door and hear what I could. 
There were two standard tales, the Black Dwarf, and 
Robinson Crusoe; but the latter was the favourite. 
When it was put up to vote which tale should be told, 
it was always ‘ Robinson Crusoe, and don’t forget the 
footstep in the sand.’ Morning after morning this same 
thing was said; yet when I knew the ‘footstep in the 
sand’ was coming, I grew breathless, and would creep 
nearer and nearer the door. The ‘footstep’ was an inci- 
dent that never could grow old. At length I was found 
one morning. From that time I became one of the 
licensed auditory. 

The country in which we lived is one of pre-eminent 
beauty of scenery. Its grand features are mountain 
and woodland. The ‘sedgy’ Severn flows swiftly 
through it, skirting the town in which we lived, and 
flowing onward through vales and pastures as silent and 
lonely as the untrodden valleys of the far-west. All 
the hours my brother could spare from school were de- 
voted to angling. He was an indefatigable fly fisher. I 
was mostly his companion in his long rambles; for he 
would carry me miles in his arms, with his creel swung 
across his back. No ford was too deep to wade, no rock 
amidst the waters too inaccessible, no little island too 
overshadowed for our retreat. Solitude and silence be- 
came accustomed things; for I have sat whole hours 
watching the fly upon the dancing waters, only pressing 
my brother’s hand, or looking up into his face, when it 
would sink far down the stream, and drawing the line 
swiftly from the reel, make me sure that another fish was 
ready for the basket. The newly-taken fish often made 
us our dinner, broiled in true fisherman style across a 
fire made from the dried sticks shaken by the winter’s 
winds from the very tree that then afforded us shade from 
the summer’s sun. A little ale, from such a road-side 
inn as Nasmyth painted, was our drink, or a cup of milk 
from some farm upon the uplands. Bright days were 
these: at the distance of years the heart grows young 
again, and the spirit gains an accession of elasticity and 
joyousness, by the mere memory of that green and un- 
forgotten past. 


I believe it was upon a little island in the Severn 
that I first learned to read. My spelling-book was a 
thumbed copy of Cowley, not trimly decked in morocco, 
but smelling of the fresh-plucked grass and oozy trout, 
with here and there, tucked between the leaves, a hackle, 
or a wing of some bright-coloured bird. Often during 
the heat of the mid-day sun, whilst my brother prepared 
his Greek or Latin lesson for the next wend ge % 
too, had some task to learn—generally a verse of poctry 
—till, soothed by the sound of the falling waters, 1 
would nestle to his side, and sink into the sleep of 
childhood. One of these noonday lessons was, I well 
remember, a little hymn by Kirke White, beginning, 
‘When marshalled on the nightly plains; another, 
Wordsworth’s ‘ We are seven.’ I was thus, as it were, 
insensibly taught to read and love poetry together. 
From such a summer’s life by stream, and in the far-off 
woods, lessons from the great book of nature were learnt 
and understood. Birds, fishes, flowers, the change of 
the seasons, the colour of the waters, the tints of the 
sky, the hue of the woodlands, the clustering fruits of 
autumn, were so many glorious things, that in their 
freshness and beauty spoke to the child of the love and 
divinity of God. 

In these rambles we often met with adventure and 
characters. Sometimes in the braken, where no human 
foot seemed near, we would find some worthy brother 
of the angle. There seems a kind of freemasonry among 
the craft. The little courtesy of a borrowed line or 
float would often lead to a conversation that might have 
delighted Cotton or his worthy father Walton. From 
habit, I was quite expert at judging the difference be- 
tween a May fly or a June fly, a gnat that suited the 
shallow ford, or a worm for the deep waters. Many a 
thank these worthy brothers of the angle would bestow 
on me; and I still remember that tinted dragon-fly, and 
that passage of Cowley, which brought me kind words 
from one illustrious as a philosopher. To the dialogues 
that often arose from these fishing adventures, I was 
always a silent listener, till the moon, rising in the 
heavens, would cast upon the trickling waters its silver 
light, or the nightingale, raising its clear notes in the 
upland coppice, would warn us that home was far away. 
Surely in the glory of such an hour, when peace had 
fallen upon the earth, and nature herself seemed to wor- 
ship the great Spirit of the universe, the heart of the 
young child must have prayed too. The visible pre- 
sence of thanksgiving in the rippling stream and night- 
ingale’s voice, might well make father Walton sing, ‘ Lord, 
what music hast thou prepared for thy saints in heaven, 
when thou affordest men such music upon earth !’ 

Old water-mills, with dripping slimy wheel, the foam- 
‘ing waters in the mill-dam, the gutted cottage standing 
half-way in the stream, the coppice lane, the silent wood, 
the hewn timber, or the loaded wain, were to me so 
many things of natural delight! 

My brother and I several times narrowly escaped with 
our lives, by fording the river at flood times. Once by 
being pursued by an infuriated bull. Roaring and paw- 
ing the earth, it had pursued us across several fields, from 
a shallow rivulet by which we had been sitting. My 
brother flung aside his rod and creel, and seizing me in 
his arms, fled with naked feet (for he had been wading) 
for his life. The bull gained upon us field by field, till 
his very horns were within a foot of us, when my brother, 
still holding me tightly, plunged at one bound from the 


safety the other side of the river. 

Amongst the many that my father’s profession made 
him acquainted with, was a family with whom I became 
a favourite. There were a father and mother, a brother 
and two sisters. Their happy home, their love and 
union, their wise and rational piety, are remembered by 
me to this hour. The son was a large bookseller, the 
father agent for the publishing house of Childs of Bun- 
gay. In this happy home of theirs six days of the week 
were often spent. As soon as I could read, I used to 
creep into the shop, and carrying with me the oid lady’s 


steep bank into the deep waters below, and gained in 
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footstool, find a quiet unseen corner, where, with a lapful 
of books, the hours passed by unregarded. As every 
book was found replaced, I was privileged and allowed 
to pick and choose at will. My little unseen corner be- 
came a sacred spot, from which no inducement of plea- 
sure could win me, At night, there was the cheerfullest 
hearth to sit by I ever knew. The high-piled fire 
roared merrily up the quaint wide chimney, and twink- 
ling with ruddy glow across the polished floor, took 
even from the oaken press and ancient chairs their look 
of dark-brown age. The supper would be spread, the 
sisters side by side, the mother in her ancient chair, the 
father gravely meditating over his evening pipe, whilst 
within the glow of the hearth stood the tankard of winter 
ale, its creamy top half hidden by the crisp brown toast. 
Then after supper would come dropping in, perhaps, the 
minister, or some grave man, who had been out upon 
the hills with monthly copies of devout books and holy 
bibles, who, travel-worn, had yet come to give first greet- 
ing to the ‘master.’ The.scatterer of holy Bunyans, 
large-typed Doddridges, or Divine Meditations, never 
lapsed into a smile, but ever bore about with him the 
conscious dignity of his calling: wisely, too, and not 
unworthily. For the dissemination of a truth is next to 
its creation; and the apostle of knowledge, like the 
apostle of old, bore not the burden of truth without con- 
sciousness Of its holiness. 

In a distant part of the house was a very large an 
ancient room, filled all round from the floor to the = 
ing with the grave literature I have spoken of. At 
times I took my little stool there. I know not how it 
was, but in that room I rather thought than read, going 
round the walls, counting the many shelves, and wonder- 
ing how, and when, and why, men had written so much. 

I must now speak of my father; for, as I grew up, I 
became his companion. I scarcely ever went to school, 
but rather picked up the rudiments of learning from over- 
hearing my brothers at their lessons, and from an un- 
ceasing and unchecked love of reading. To modify a 
natural feebleness of body, I enjoyed much out-door 
exercise, and became the chosen companion of my father 
in many rambles about the country during his spare 
professional hours. Sometimes from home, sometimes 
from the houses of country friends, we would visit par- 
ticular spots remarkable for their scenery, or for the 
historical or antiquarian events associated with them. 
All our walks had a pursuit annexed tothem. Perhaps 
a book in the vestry of some ancient church among the 
hills, perhaps some spot alluded to in Tacitus or Caxsar, 
or some legend in a county manuscript, might be the 
object of attraction. One summer we visited Offa’s 
Dyke, not on one day, but on many, seeing and tracing 
it from many points. This dyke was the boundary 
of the great Mercian kingdom on its western side. 
It extended from Flintshire into Herefordshire, and 
was a defence against the incursions of the Welsh 
intethe kingdom of the Saxon heptarchy. The parts 
which are yet entire consist of a trench and mound, 
carried over hills and through almost inaccessible mo- 
rasses.* The ditch is invariably on the Welsh side; 
and in many places it yet serves as a boundary line. 
The mound is seen stretching for miles across the border 
hills. Many an evening on its lofty height I have sat 
and listened to its history and origin. With the illimi- 
table distance stretched out to view, the river glinting 
across the plains like silver threads, the woodlands cast- 
ing broad shadows over the green-clad valleys, whilst 
far away the sinking sun shed its last glory on the 
mountain tops, with no sound of human voice, I have sat 
and listened till my heart has grown courageous, and 
my hand strong, as 7 in truth, I were the daughter of 
ancient border chieftain. 

Another summer, when I had grown older, we made 
excursions to Wroxeter, now a mean village, but once 
the site of Uriconium, the celebrated western city of 
the Romans during their dominion in Britain. This 


* Hartshorn’s Salopia Antiqua. 


was once so extensive, that it covered from three to four 
hundred acres.* No vestige of it is now left, except the 
ruins of a gigantic wall, some twenty yards in length. 
But the buried relics of the city were many. Often has 
the ploughshare thrown out into the darkened furrows 
coins, bones, fragments of pottery, and pieces of glass, 
after their burial of sixteen or seventeen hundred years. 
Over the streets of this once great city, where temples 
had stood, where human ambition and human care had 
toiled, rich harvests of wheat now grow, richer and 
more luxuriant than common harvests,f because fed by 
the very ashes of the buried city from household hearths, 
market-places, sepulchres, and altars. From the dis- 
tant uplands we have in spring-time traced the out- 
lines of the buried city by the darker fallow and the 
deeper green of the springing wheat or grass. 

Old Roman encampments were often found. Passing 
through the ferny brake, crushing the young primrose 
or violet, we would toil up the steep ascent, and resting 
at last in the inner vallum, drop pebbles down the well, 
that, still entire, with an old mountain-ash now growing 
from its side, once supplied the Roman camp with water. 

Upon recovering from a severe illness when I was 
about eight years of age, I was sent for change of air 
to a relation’s in a distant part of England. Every 
comfort that money or the providing hand of love could 
procure, was heaped upon me; and, under the care of a 
friend, I left home one fine morning in May. I spent a 
whole week with this friend in London, at the house of 
a city merchant in Crutched Friars. I well remember 
the old, gloomy, oak-panelled rooms, with staircases 
and galleries wide enough to have held a coach-and-aix. 
The very number of the stairs, the very patterns of the 
carpets, the dusty mirrors, the figures on the old Dutch 
clock in the gallery, are as fresh before me as if I 
had seen them yesterday. 

I was received by my relations with an overwhelm- 
ing show of kindness, which, as a prodigy, lasted for a 
whole week. At the end of that time things changed ; 
and the Eden that was to be, proved a wilderness of 
bitterness. I was weak in health and emaciated in 
body. At the end of the one week I was stripped of 
what I wore and what I brought, starved, beaten, and 
driven from the house, from early dawn till night, to 
some fields in the rear of the house, with nothing but 
a hollow pit of sand to hide myself in, or the peas or 
carrots from the field for food. I, too, who had been 
reared with all a father’s love, who had thoughts so far 
beyond those who oppressed me, that, hiding them in 
my own heart, secretly and proudly, like precious jewels, 
I laughed to myself, and said, ‘ These ye cannot touch, 
oppress as ye best may.’ I sometimes look back upon 
those eleven dreary months, and wonder how I lived: 
yet what were they to what the future was to be! It 
was soon found out that I was clever at the needle. From 
thenceforth many days, from early dawn till night, were 
passed at it, executing narrow embroidery; so that 
when I did get a day in the fields or the barren heath 
beyond, it was a coveted luxury. When I would creep 
back at night, I generally found my day’s food thrust 
upon the step of the staircase; for I was forbidden to 
return to the house within stated hours, With this I 
would steal to the garret where I slept. It was the 
topmost room in the house, with a shelving roof, a 
narrow window, partly without glass, an old oaken bed- 
stead, a wide chest, and one chair. Often, as I lay 
sleepless, a large bat, which, during the day, had lodged 
in the worm-eaten curtains of the bed, would crawl 
forth, and whizzing past to the window, which it knew 
would never shut, leave me in a state of terror it were 
impossible to describe. Sometimes, when the moon 
was bright, and the night fine, I would draw the chair 
to the window, where, leaning out upon the roof, I 
could watch the stars, to wonder perhaps why misery 
or oppression was on earth, when all above in heaven 
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bespoke peace and uniformity. What wonder was it, 
then, that I thought, and afterwards wrote, what I then 
conceived to be poetry? It was a secret which, for 
years after, I guarded as my life. But I must tell upon 
what I wrote. 

Adjoining to the house where I lived were a Catholic 
chapel and some cottages, where the officiating priests 
dwelt. An extensive garden, belonging to the priests, 
ran parallel for a considerable way to the fields I fre- 
quented, and was divided only by a ditch and hedge. 
Everything, to one so solitary, was soon a matter of 
observance. I found that, at certain hours of the day, 
an aged priest came to a little green plot that, shaded in 
by bushy shrubs, lay at the extremity of the garden 
nearest the heath. This place was a sodded hollow, 
in which was a sun-dial, and beds of the rarest carna- 
tions. ‘To these the old man attended with assiduous 
care, watering and pruning, propping and pressing up 
their bursting flowers with round pieces of card and 
paper. As these flowers died, the card or paper was 
taken off. That they might not litter this little dainty 
plot of ground, they were placed in a corner of the rustic 
seat upon which the priest daily sat to read. When he 
had tended his flowers, he usually read a book he 
brought, mostly aloud, and always in the Latin tongue. 
I have since thought that that old man might have 
written on his sun-dial what the monk of old did, Horas 
non numero nisi serenas—* We only count the hours that 
are serene.’ One day, after a storm of wind, I found 
the pile of card and paper scattered and blown by the 
wind over the thick hawthorn fence. These little papers 
seemed like a providential gift. I gathered them, and 
carefully concealed them in my bosom. That night, in 
the bright moonlight, with the window-ledge for my 
table, and a burnt skewer for my pen, I first wrote 
down my thoughts. My nights were no longer unhappy, 
or the hours long. The moon was to me like the face 
of a dear friend in the far-heavens. How to hide these 
papers became a matter of grave thought. If they were 
found, I should be beaten; if I hid them on the heath or 
in thé fields, the rain might destroy them: my room 
contained no hiding-place. At length I found the 
strangest one in the world: no comic romance could 
have devised a stranger: it was a worm-eaten hollow in 
the leg of the bedstead. To me it was the rarest cabinet 
ever devised; for it safely held all my worldly trea- 


sures. 

The life I led is too terrible to describe. No Oliver 
Twist in a workhouse had a worse. I was without 
friends, without sympathy, without books. I knew my 
heart was breaking. At length, without warning, one 
bitter day in March I was hurried to the nearest town, 
and on to a coach. With a begging letter and half-a- 
crown I commenced my journey of three hundred miles. 
My half-crown proved to me an inexpressible torment ; 
my whole thoughts were how to divide it. Every time 
I saw a guard or coachman dismount, I thought of the 
necessary shilling. ‘Tio do the best I could, I changed 
it for five sixpences: when the coach stopped in the 
night, the coachman came for his gratuity ; 1 put a six- 
pence into his hand, and burst into tears. ‘1am very 
poor,’ I said; ‘’tis all I can give.’ He pressed back the 
sixpence, held up a lantern to my face, left me, and re- 
turned in five minutes with a steaming glass of weak 
brandy and water, anda plate of sandwiches. I had had 
no food since early morning. He made me eat and 
drink, thrust the remnant of the sandwiches into my 
lap, bade me a cheerful good night, and shouting out to 
the guard, ‘I say, Joe, be good to this little ’un, as the 
Lord loves you,’ disappeared within the tavern door. 
About three o’clock in a drizzling March morning the 
coach reached the metropolis; I alighted, and had to 
sit upon my box on the pavement in Oxford Street, 
whilst the merits of the letter I carried were discussed 
within the coach-office. At last, after a weary time, I 
was placed in a hackney-coach with an intoxicated 
man ; my terror was indescribable. One of my sixpences 
was called for to pay a turnpike gate. At length the 


western coach was overtaken, and my journey continued. 
I had for my companion an aged Jew. As dawn broke, 
he viewed me very attentively, and vowing that I was 
like his dead daughter Rachel, invited me to partake 
of his breakfast, consisting of hard eggs and brown 
bread. ‘This I declined; but I was an attentive listener 
to his story—as pathetic, if not so poetical, as that of 
Jephtha’s daughter. 

The early morning of another day found me ina large 
town some few miles from my own. One of my memor- 
able shillings had been divided between two obliging 
coachmen. I sat with the last in my hand upon a settle 
within the bar of the inn where the coach stopped. The 
landlord came to ask me if I would not have breakfast? 
I resolutely said no. I had then a habit, as I have now, 
of unconsciously talking aloud. I debated the expen- 
diture of the shilling; I was overheard; the fat landlord 
reappeared; he took me by the hand, led me to his own 
breakfast-table, watched whilst the landlady sweetened 
my-tea well, told me some long story about his own 
boyish travels, and considered my outspoken comment 
upon the shilling as an amazing joke. I reached the 
end of my journey with that shilling unbroken. 

They did not know me when I reached home. My 
father wept over me like a child—I was so altered—so 
broken-hearted. I became insensible from excess of joy. 
If, like the ancient king, I counted up the number of 
my happy days, that day of return would be one of them. 


THE STREETS OF LONDON. 
NO, L—MONMOUTH STREET. 


Amonc the many streets of London that have a pecu- 
liar character, and are inhabited bya peculiar people, 
one of the most remarkable in all respects is Monmouth 
Street. It is a somewhat broad thoroughfare, taking a 
semicircular bend from the top of High Street, St 
Giles’s, south-west towards the intricate regions of 
Seven Dials on the one side, and of Soho on the other, 
It is the main thoroughfare of that crowded district, 
and is crowded and wretched enough in itself; but 
different in the kind of crowd, and the degree and 
description of wretchedness, from all that surrounds it. 
The most careless observer cannot enter it without being 
struck by the singularity of its appearance. It abounds 
with dealers in second-hand articles, chiefly of apparel, 
and is the grand entrepét for old clothes for the west end, 
just as Petticoat Lane and Rag Fair are for the eastern 
quarters of the metropolis. The stranger, on passing 
through it, is struck with the unhealthiness depicted on 
the pallid faces of the children, with which it absolutely 
teems; and with the strange disagreeable musty smell 
that arises from its overcrowded cellars, and pervades 
the houses to the very chimney-pots. To those who 
do know it, and who wish to study human life and 
character, there is no spot in the whole metropolis that 
offers a more fruitful subject for observation. 

It takes its name from the unfortunate son of Charles 
IL, who was executed for rebellion in the year 1685. 
Soho Square, in the immediate vicinity, which was built 
about the same time, was originally called Monmouth 
Square, in honour of the same personage; but after 
his execution, its name was changed to that which it 
now bears. ‘The street retains its first appellation. At 
that period the neighbourhood was fashionable; but 
fashion gradually travelled to the west and north, to 
Gerrard Street and Dean Street, and then upwards to 
Tyburn; and the whole place, south and east of Soho 
Square, about eighty or ninety years ago, was left to the 
lowest of the population of London. At what time the 
Jews first took possession of Monmouth Street is not 
exactly known. Gay, in his amusing poem of ‘ Trivia, 
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or the Art of Walking the Streets of London,’ mentions 
Monmouth Street as famous for ‘ old suits’ in the year 
1712; so that generation after generation of the same 
race of people, and the same peculiar class of traders, 
have continued, through all the chances and changes of 
time and fashion, to make it their dwelling-place. It 
numbers about fifty houses on each side of the way; 
and on the right-hand side, on entering from High 
Street, forty-five at least out of the fifty are shops oc- 
cupied by dealers in old clothes, chiefly Jews; the re- 
mainder being chandlers’ shops, to supply the hourly 


wants of the inhabitants. The other side is not quite | i 


so full of Jews; but at least one-half of the shops even 
there are occupied by them, and the other half by 
dealers in the cast-off apparel of ladies. ‘Their wares 
are spread out to the best advantage, and cover the 
windows to such a degree, that very little light can 
pewise into the shops. The doors are also half 

ocked up by strings of garments, which dangle in the 
impure atmosphere, and shut out by that inlet also 
the light which might otherwise enter. In fact, the 
whole stock in trade of one of these shops is some- 
times displayed in front of it; for when you enter, little 
else is to be seen besides a deal counter, and a beggarly 
account of empty shelves. Jews have for the most 
part this striking peculiarity—they love not only to do 
business, but to enjoy pleasure as much as possible 
out of doors. Enter the street when the tide of business 
has most strongly set in, and you will be sure to see 
before some of the shops the process of a bargain and 
sale enacted in its minutest details. The-actors in the 
scene are usually the shopkeeper as buyer, and one of 
his peripatetic brethren—of whom so many perambu- 
late the streets with long bags and incessant inquiries 
after ‘Old Clo’—as vender. Observe the ‘diamond cut 
diamond’ fashion with which the negotiation is carried 
on—‘t When Jew meets Jew, then comes the tug of war.’ 
It is curious to witness the searching scrutiny with 
which the purchaser examines the garment. It is a 
coat. First of all, it is held in outstretched arms 
against the light, that any transparencies in the texture 
may be detected in the back and skirts. Then the 
sleeves are turned up, and the elbows carefully exa- 
mined as to the number of threads which wear has ren- 
dered visible, or the quantity of grease they have im- 
bibed—sure indices of the amount of service the garment 
has seen. Then comes the important question of price, 
concerning which a warm discussion takes place. Again 
the coat is examined, the number of ‘ thin’ places and 
the quantity of grease about the collar and cuffs care- 
fully estimated. Presently the storm subsides; the 
coat and a half-crown or two change owners, and the 
parties separate. ~ 

In a day or two that same coat makes its appearance 
amongst the rest of the stock in front of the shop, and 
none but an experienced hand would know it again. 
When it was bought, it was rusty, dirty, and thread- 
bare; now it is to be sold, it is glossy, black, and with 
a very respectable appearance of nap. It has in fact 
undergone a mysterious process called ‘duffing.”’ By 


the aid of soap and turpentine the grease has been re- | bills. 


moved; a wire clothes-brush has scratched up a nap 
from the bare threads, whilst a sort of pigment, which 
takes partly of the nature of dye, partly of that of 
lacking, has been rubbed into it; ‘and,’ exclaims the 
Jew as he hangs it up exultingly for sale, ‘ who’s to tell 
it from a new one?’ 

With baits of this kind, the Monmouth Street shop- 
keepers have no mean power in attracting and fixing 
the fancies of many persons who have little to spare 
for the adornment of the outward man. It is a maxim 
with the fraternity, that whoever appears in the street 
is a customer; or if not, that he ought to be. Con- 
sequently, nothing is wanting on their part to draw 
him into a ‘transaction.’ They pace up and down 
before their shops, and inquire of every passenger ‘ if 
he wants anything in their way? The answer is ge- 
nerally in the negative: whereupon the adroit trades- 


While it is a rule in Monmouth Street that the 
old-clothes dealers have the shops, and all the houses 
above them, the cellars are inhabited by a different 
race. They are almost invariably appropriated to the 
sale of old boots and shoes; and the passenger who 
walks along, and looks down as he goes, will see at 
the foot of every dirty stair leading from the street 
an industrious cobbler busily at work. Upon one 
side up the stairs, boots and shoes of all ages and sizes, 
rubbed thickly over with wax to hide their mani- 
fold deficiencies, are neatly arranged, while the other 
side is set apart for apples or sweetmeats, or now and 
then for cheap crockery, to be exchanged for old shoes 
with those who come to sell and not to buy. These 
wretched cellars, which receive no other light than the 
feeble glimmer that penetrates down the stair, are let 
at the enormous rentals of four, five, or six shillings 
a-week, unfurnished ; and in these a family of eight or 
ten persons are cooped up, working, eating, and sleeping 
within the same dark, damp, unwholesome walls. 
there is a father to the family, he is generally a cobbler, 
while the mother plies the mangle; and so ‘cribbed 
and confined’ are they of necessity, that the mangle not 
unfrequently does service for a table at dinner-time, and 
is made a bed for the younger branches of the family at 
night. Fresh air there is little or none. ‘The floor is 
mostly of earth; and when it is not, the dirt has been 
known to accumulate until it became three inches thick 
upon the boards; and the whole so damp, that mush- 
rooms have grown in the corners, and mosses in every 
scanty hole that was not trodden upon by the feet of 
its superabundant inhabitants. Any one who enters 
must stoop and walk backwards, like one who descends 
into the hold of a ship; and if he be not well acquainted 
with the ways of the place, he runs a risk of overthrow- 
ing some hundreds of pairs of old shoes, and—worse 
mishap still—as many pieces of crockery. Besides these, 
however, Monmouth Street has its more extensive firms 
in the second-hand boot and shoe line. There are seve- 
ral respectable people who, under pretence of corns and 
bunions, declare they cannot wear new leather, because 
it ‘draws the feet.’ These are the customers of the 
larger shops. Amongst the above-ground depéts, both 
for boots and clothes, there are some proprietors well 
known for their wealth, and who are talked respectfully 
of ‘ in the city: the capital they have accumulated in 
doctoring up boots, they largely employ in discounting 


The trade in cast-off ladies’ clothes, largely carried on 
in Monmouth Street, is a mysterious subject, which, it 
must be honestly confessed, we are unable to fathom. 
What becomes of the faded satin gowns and crushed 
bonnets displayed at the door-posts ; who may be the con- 
sumers of the second-hand artificial flowers, the mock 
jewellery, the cast-off hair-combs, the dilapidated fans, 
the broken feathers, the mended kid gloves, the darned 
lace, and the dirty packs of cards, which are displayed 
in the windows—we are at a loss to conjecture. The 
only clue to the mystery which we know of, is presented 
in the costume of the ladies who perform the fashionable 

at the minor theatres. 

Monmouth Street puts on its best face on the Jews’ 
and Christians’ Sabbaths. The Hebrews, as we before 
hinted, have a great liking for the open air; conse- 
quently, on fine holiday evenings, some of them are to 


r 
| 
j man steps up beside the stranger, and in a confidential ; 
| manner whispers into his ear, ‘Have you anything to 
sell, sir?’ This sort of importunity is not, however, 
| nearly so characteristic of Monmouth Street as of the 
more eastern depdts of cast-off garments near the 
| Strand or Whitechapel. The truth is, Monmouth Street 
| has a spice of aristocracy attached to it. It is one of | 
: | the principal media by which the cast-off clothes of the | 
nobility reach, through their servants and valets, the | 
middle and poorer classes. In fact, fortunes have been 
made in Monmouth Street ; its denizens, therefore, are | 
n some small degree more civilised than their brethren 
| of the east. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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be seen seated in chairs on the pavement before their 
shops, the men smoking pipes, and the women joining 
in moderate potations of porter; a pewter quart of which 
stands just inside the door on a little round table. Chil- 
dren are playing about. The whole group is well, per- 
haps elegantly dressed. Most of the Monmouth Street 
denizens are Jews, and that race are remarkably fond 
of fine clothes, disdaining shabby or second-hand articles 
for their own holiday use, as they love them for ‘ the 
sake of the profits’ at other times. 

In spite of a few cases of affiuence, the general effect 
of the street upon strangers is far from inviting. It 
smells of old age and squalidness; its atmosphere seems 
as if no breath of heaven ever stirred it; the very loaves 
in the chandlers’ shops look dirty and musty. The her- 
rings that dangle from the windows of the same recep- 
tacles appear as old and dried, and out of date, as the 
garments; the butter has a jaundiced and unclean look ; 
aS ence are of a yellow as dingy as the thickest 


0} 

Altogether, Monmouth Street presents features which 
make it one of the most curious thoroughfares in Lon- 
don. It has been the receptacle of the crumbs and offals 
of fashion for nearly a century and a half; and a true 
history of its shops would be a correct history of British 
costume during that long period. Neither is it without 
its uses and benefits to the public. It helps to exemplify 
Mr Fisher Murray’s axiom, that ‘in London you can 
get anything you want at the moment you want it.’ A 
man of limited means, having a sudden call for a suit of 
clothes, for instance, can obtain them at his own price 
in Monmouth Street at five minutes’ warning. Tt is, 
we must admit, a dangerous market to deal in; for the 
Jews invariably ask you double the price which a thing 
is worth, or what they will, if hard pressed, consent 
to take. Lately, their trade in cast-off garments has 
suffered greatly from the introduction of cheap new 
clothing; some of which is manufactured by a process 
little better than ‘ duffing.’ Rotten cloth rags, oakum, 
and other materials of an equally worthless kind, are 
reduced by machinery to a state which is called (we 
quote a well-known M. P.) ‘ devils’ dust.’ By dint of a 
vast deal of pressure, and a very little weaving of the 
fibrous material, a sort of cloth is produced, which, 
though it has a good outside appearance, possesses very 
little stability. Garments made of this description of 
stuff are so cheap that they have withdrawn much 
business from Monmouth Street. 


‘THE TRADE’ 
THIRD ARTICLE.—BOOKSELLING ABROAD. 

In treating of any subject respecting books, it is 
difficult to get away from Germany. There modern 
literature first took root, and, nurtured by the press, 
branched off into the ‘uttermost corners of the earth.’ 
There also literary commerce has been reduced to a 
system more complete and effectual than in any other 
country in which ‘the trade’ flourishes. It is to Ger- 
many, therefore, that our present notices of the book- 
trade must be for a while confined. 

Piracy and fraud are as old as bookselling itself. 
The ingenious devices of the dishonest kept pace with 
the extensive development of the book-trade by the 
printer’s art; and as soon as a publisher became famous 
for the correctness and legible neatness of his editions, 
his name and ‘marks’ were fraudulently forged by in- 
ferior typographers, to insure a readier sale for works 
than their own merits would have procured. We must 
here digress for a moment, to say a word concern- 
ing the symbols adopted by the old booksellers, who 
were (and by the book-fancier still are) so well known 
by the devices they placed on their title-pages, that 
neither their name nor place of residence was necessary. 
Of these marks, the best known are as follows :—The 


anchor, the sign adopted by Raphelengius of Leyden ; 
an anchor, with a dolphin twisted round it, was the 
symbol of the Mavutti of Venice and Rome. ‘The 
Stephenses of Paris and Geneva put forth the olive-tree; 
and the Elzevirs of Amsterdam adopted the same 
symbol. The signs of the Zodiac were likewise appro- 
priated as marks by some publishers; while others 
constructed rebuses. Thus, Richard Harrison, an Eng- 
lish printer, who died in 1562, printed on his title- 
pages a hare, a sheaf of rye, and a representation of 
the sun. William Norton, who, besides a bookseller, 
was treasurer of Christ’s Hospital (1593), had a ‘sweet 
William’ growing out of a tun, inscribed with the word 
nor, Others equally puerile might be cited. The lite- 
rary pirates who forged the marks of the best booksel- 
lers chiefly resided in Geneva and Vienna. In the last- 
named city, one J. Thomas Edler Von Trattner made 
himself as famous in the book-trade by the daring bold- 
ness of his piracies, as the Sallee rovers did amongst 
the shipping interests of the civilised world. No sooner 
had a printer put forth a carefully-prepared edition of 
some valued classic, than these forgers set their presses 
to work, and produced an exact imitation of it at a 
much lower price. This system had risen by the year 
1765 to a pitch so ruinous to the regular trade, that the 
German publishers entered into a confederacy to put a 
stop to it. Erasmus Reich, one of the partners in the 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung (an extensive publishing 
concern), called a meeting at Frankfort, and proposed 
certain laws and regulations, the chief object of which 
was to tie down the booksellers of Germany not to sell 
any copies of the spurious editions. To this agree- 
ment fifty-nine booksellers subscribed. By the year 
1797, the association spread its influence throughout 
the country, and ever since the latter year, no per- 
son can sell a book without being a member of the 
German booksellers’ association (Deutschen Buch- 
handlers Verein) of Leipsic, to which place the book- 
trade has since been concentrated. By means of this 
concentration, improvements have gradually been made 
in the organisation of the book-trade, until formed into 
the system it is at present—an explanation of which 
will be found interesting. 

The book-trade of Germany is divided into three dis- 
tinct branches—1st, That of the publisher (Verlagsges- 
chiift); 2d, The booksellers’ business (Sortimentshandel); 
3d, The agencies (Commissionsgeschiift). The first two 
branches are frequently united, and often all three are 
carried on together. The business of the publisher needs 
little description. He buys the manuscript from the 
author, and gets it printed, either by his own presses, 
or by other parties for his account, and sends copies to 
such booksellers as he thinks likely to sell the work. 
The invoice is fastened on the outside of the parcel, 
folded up, so that only the head, bearing the name of 
the booksellet to whom it is directed, and the name of 
the publisher from whom it comes, is to be seen, The 
parcels are all put in one bale, and sent to the publisher’s 
agent in Leipsic, who distributes them to the different 
agents in that town. Every respectable bookseller of 
Germany employs an agent in Leipsic. Such copies. of 
new works are called ‘Nova;’ on the invoice is put 
‘pr. Nov.’ (pro Novitate). They are sent ‘on condition’ 
de condition), that is, with the option to keep them or 
to send them back. The returned books are properly 
called remittiren, though more frequently and jocosely 
krebse (crabs). By such conditional consignments, 
private persons have the advantage of being able to look 
into the merit of a work before they are called upon to 
buy it, whereby new publications get to all of the 
country, and at the same price as at the af v0 
lication—a system which is quite peculiar to the 
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put down either at the shop price or net price. 
On the shop price (ordinair) a discount of one-third, or 
thirty-three and one-third per cent., is usually allowed 
by the publishers to ‘ the trade’ for books, and for prints 
and journals one-fourth, or twenty-five per cent. Books 
which have been published for some time are seldom sent 
out ‘on condition,’ but must be ordered, which is done 
by sending a small slip of paper (Verlangszettel)—con- 
taining the name of the publisher, the name of the book- 
seller who orders, and the title of the work—to the agent 


ity, and, if quickly wanted, by Every pub- 
Feher of note past some copies of Ris publications to 
his agent in Leipsic, in order that he may execute with- 
out 


fairs before alluded to* are held at Leipsic, exclusively 
devoted to the sale of books. Of the three, however, 
the grand concentration of the trade takes place at 
Easter (Jubilatemesse); for that is the time when all 
accounts are, or should be, closed between the book- 
sellers of various parts of Germany, who either attend 
the fair personally for that purpose, or send some con- 
fidential clerk. 

Although the book-trade of Germany is centralised 
in Leipsic, yet it must not be su that it is ex- 
clusively conducted at the fairs. New publications, 
though usually first issued at them, are occasionally 
forwarded for general distribution in the monthly parcels, 
of which many thousand bales annually arrive, and are 
sentaway. ‘Thus, wherever a book may be printed, it is 
invariably published or issued in Leipsic; where every 
local Sortimentshandler has his commissiondr, or agent. 
Instead, therefore, of applying directly to the local pub- 
lisher for a new work, he sends to this commissioner 
in Leipsic, and through him the order reaches its des- 
tination. If a bookseller of Berlin, for instance, has 
ordered books from Vienna, Strasburg, Munich, Stutt- 
gard, and a dozen other places, they are all transmitted 
to his Leipsic agent, who then forwards them in one 
mass much more cheaply than if each portion had been 
sent separately and directly to Berlin. 

The censorship of the press, which is exercised in 
every state belonging to the German confederation, op- 
poses a great and important hindrance to the prosperity 
of literature, especially in a commercial point of view. 
Each journal and publication under twenty sheets, 
whatever be the subject of which it treats—politics, 
literature, arts, or science—must be sent in manuscript 
to the censor, who strikes out what he thinks proper 
before the printing of it is allowed. The delay, and 
frequently arbitrary or capricious interference arising 
from this system, are evident; nor can it be denied that 
much bad feeling and discontent are thereby created. 
Moreover, not only all German books published in’ the 
country are subject to this censorship, but in some of 
the states all books imported from other states belong- 
ing to the German confederation are similarly treated. 
In Austria, for instance, all books coming from Prussia, 
or from the minor states of Germany, are considered as 
foreign books, and are subject to a second censorship in 
that country. They are either admitted free by the 
word ‘ Admittitur,’ or admitted with the restriction not 
to be advertised (‘ Transeat”); sometimes they are to be 
delivered only to certain persons to whom the censor- 
ship has given special leave to receive them (‘ 
schedam”) ; or they are totally prohibited (*Damnatur’). 
In Prussia, all books printed out of Germany in the 
German language must be laid before the College of 
U Censorship (Ober Censur Collegium) before the 
sale of them is allowed. These separate interests and 
separate laws prove very efficacious in encouraging 


confederation having its own law of copyright, and 
protection it affords of course only extends over 
territory itself; hence, no sooner does a work of 
appear in one state than it is pirated by the 
and as the same language is common to the 
confederation, nothing more is wanted than 
reprint. This practice affords an explanation of several 
peculiarities which attach to German bookselling. The 
most prominent of which are, firstly, the cheapness of 
literary labour; for a publisher cannot be expected to 
give much for a work which, if it be bad, has no sale, 
and if good, is forthwith stolen. Secondly, the fre- 
quency of publications by subscription ; for there is no 
other method by which even authors of the greatest 
genius can secure a reasonable profit. Thirdly, 
coarseness of paper and types for which German 
are distinguished; for the publisher has no chance of 
competing with the pirate oot by making his own 
edition too cheap to be 

Despite these hindrances, however, ‘the trade’ flou- 
rishes. The number of German booksellers has so much 
increased within the last twenty years, that many of 
those who have been long established are complaining of 
underselling and other i ities ; but in that respect 
the older members of the trade may be said to suffer 
no more than their compeers in other branches of 
commerce, whose profits and modes of doing business 
are interfered with from competition set up through 
the demands of an augmenting population. The num- 
ber of -booksellers in Leipsic in 1839 was 116; the 
total number in Germany was 1233, who resided in 337 
towns. Besides these, were 49 booksellers belonging to 
German-Switzerland, and 99 foreigners who ly 
do business at the Leipsic fairs.* Since 1839, however, 
the number of foreign houses in connexion with Leipsic 
has increased, especially those of Great Britain. Several 
firms, both in London and Edinburgh, regularly attend 
at least one of the fairs yearly. 

Having disposed of the book-trade of Germany, we 
now proceed to glance at that of Russia. Here the dawn- 
ing of literature began with Peter the Great. The first 
book ever printed in the country was struck off at St 
Petersburg in 1713, and the first n per in the year 
following. Now there are 25 booksellers and printers 
at St Petersburg, besides several others at Moscow, 
Riga, Dorpat, Reval, Warsaw, and Wilna. Among the 
number are many German establishments, which sup- 

ly that part of the population who speak the German 
+ Areal and such of the natives as are fond of Ger- 
man literature, who are numerous. In 1837, the 
number of new works published in Russia was 866, of 
which 740 were original, and 122 translated works. 
There were also 48 periodicals treating of politics and 
literature. The censorship of the press is extremely 


rigid. 

Of the book-trade carried on in the more southern 
portions of Europe, Paris is the head quarters: we shall 
therefore treat of French bookselling in this place. In 
France there is no such organisation of the book-trade 
as in Germany. Paris is the great central point where 
almost all works of any renown are printed, and where 
the most distinguished men of letters, artists, and au- 
thors, are to be found. The booksellers of the depart- 
ments, it is true, have also their agents in Paris, but they 
do not maintain such a regular and constant intercourse 
as those in Germany. Besides, the publishers (Editeurs 
Libraires) seldom send their publications ‘a condition ? 


Erga | the booksellers (Marchands Libraires) must order, and 


generally pay for them in cash. Sometimes, however, a 
credit of three, four, or six months is granted. 

trade allowances are regulated not as in other countries, 
by the sale price, but by the subjects of the works. The 
discount on historical, critical, and elemen books, 
is twenty-five per cent.; that on mathema and 


# See p. 150 of our last number. 


* See the Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. iii. 
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| man book-trade, and which has certainly contributed | piracy. In Germany, neither author nor publish 
much to the diffusion of knowledge in Germany. The | much chance of making a fortune; each state 
of the publisher, who transmits the work by the first op- 
| shortest and cheapest way of procuring a work is gene- 
rally by sending to Leipsic for it. 
At the New Year, at Easter, and at Michaelmas, the 
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strictly scientific works, is from ten to fifteen 
cent.; while upon romances, tales, and literature of the 
lighter order, it is often as high as fifty per cent. Lite- 

censorship was early introduced into France, 

exercised most severely. Charles IX. published 
an edict in 1563, by which he eo ters to 
issue unauthorised works ‘under pain of hanging or 
strangulation.’ The censorship continued to be enforced 
down to the reign of Charles X., whose unfortunate 
ordonnance of the 27th July 1830, by which he would 
have further circumscribed the liberty of the press, pro- 
duced the last French revolution. From that time the 
censorship was abolished; but a sort of substitute for it 
remains, in the very stringent laws against libel. In 
the year 1830, there were in France 620 printers, resid- 
ing in 283 towns, and 1124 booksellers and stationers; 
all of whom are obliged to be brevetés, that is, licensed, 
and sworn to abide by certain prescribed rules. A Paris 
paper states that their press had produced within the 

t year as many as 6377 works in the dead and living 
languages, 1388 prints and engravings, 100 musical 
works, 54 maps and charts; whilst the copies of news- 
— struck off amounted in number to 34,750,000. 

Italy there is no regular intercourse whatever 
among booksellers. It is onl ay wie the greatest trouble 
and expense that a work published in any part of Italy 
can be procured in a remote town not belonging to the 
same government. The counterfeiting of books is so 
prevalent, that one printed at Milan is counterfeited at 
Florence, and vice versa. The censorship also presses 
heavily on all kinds of publications, much more so than 
in Germany. The customs’ duty on foreign works 
is so enormous, that it is cheaper to pirate popular 
books than to import them. In the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, each octavo volume has to pay 3 carlini, 
or 1s. entrance duty; a quarto volume 6 carlini; and a 
volume in folio 10 carlini, or 3s. 4d. 

In Holland, the chief seat of the book-trade is 
Amsterdam, which boasts of 80 booksellers, who have 
adopted the German system in dealing with their 
provincial brethren, of whom there are 101. In 1828 
there were published in Holland 770 new books. In 
Belgium, Brussels is almost the only town where works 
of any note are published. ‘They consist p Lowey 4 
of re-publications of French and English works, w 
are much in demand, on account of their neatness 
and cheapness. There are several extensive printing | *# 
establishments at Brussels, and also a joint company of 
publishers, whose open and avowed aim is the counter- 
feiting of good French and English works, published 
often at the same time as the original edition, or very 
soon after. By the constitution of 25th February 1831, 
Belgium enjoys an extensive freedom of the press. In 
the year 1838, there appeared in Belgium 84 periodicals, 
of which 40 were published at Brussels.* In other con- 
tinental countries, the trade carried on in books is 
almost nominal. 

Before we glance at the book-trade at home—which 
we shall do in a concluding article—we must notice the 
increasing demand for foreign books which has recently 
taken place in Great Britain. From the continental 
peace, which, happily, has not been disturbed since 
1815, the importation into this country of foreign works 

steadily augmented. Free commercial intercourse 
once established with our continental brethren, intellec- 
tual and literary intercommunion followed ; and to ren- 
der this the more effectual, the French, German, and 
Italian have been of late extensively studied. 
Books in those languages (especially in the two former) 
have therefore been eagerly read, and a demand for them 
increases daily. Five-and-twenty a ago, there was 
no English bookseller who confined his trade exclusively 
to foreign books; now, there are at least fifty German, 
French, and Italian booksellers in London alone. In 
Edinburgh, there are three of * the trade’ who make the 
sale of foreign works a prominent feature in their busi- 


* Soo the Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. iii. 
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has been annually paid for on foreign works im- 
rted into Great Britain.* The value of such books 
in 1843 was L.132,019. 


DEER-STALKING IN G@LENARTNEY. 
tracted, with permission, from Sir T. D. Lauder’s beautiful 
ume descriptive of the Queen’s Visit to Scotland in 1842. Printed 
by T. Constable, Edinburgh, 1844.) 

Crear and was the on Monday, 
the 12th of Septem weather reather perfectly mo 

lightful for carrying effect the 
to the forest of which Lord Wi de 
Eresby had planned for the amusement of his royal guest, 
Prince Albert. 
Glenartney has been eat to when passing 
down Stratherne, by Comrie, the river Ruchill there the 


ut, in later periods, forests have become property 
of subjects, or have been created y Svone though without 
being Pot by forest laws. e royal forest in the 
Isle of Wight, in which there is not a tree, is not the 
only English example still remaining of the view here 
taken of this old meaning of the word. the soil 
was rich, such a tract of country, so ap) mp oe 


became woodland, and in this ween the ori 
the word may have again becom applicable. Pow he 


in 
for red-deer, may have some woods about their eeedae out- 
skirts, as that of Braemar and some others; but, in 
they are altogether devoid of trees, or even bushes, the 
defences of the stag consisting in the wild nature of the 
ground—its bareness, which allows him to see strange 
me at the distance of several miles from the on 
where he and his hinds may be feeding—and in the strong- 
holds of the steep and lofty mountains, in the seamed 
parts of which are found those hollows sloping out- 
wards, surrounded on three sides by high and ——— 
and often shivered precipices, called, in deer- 
language, by their Gaelic name of corries, in which 
the deer delight to dwell, and from which they issue to 
bound upw: to the breezy ridges of the mountains for 
better outlook, or to follow the rills that issue from them 
downwards to better pasture below. He who, in pain Painting 
an ideal picture of a Highland forest, therefore, 
select a portion of the noble oak scenery of the New Forest, 
or of Windsor, for his study from nature, would commit a 
most lamentable error. 

The forest of Glenartney has, on its north and western 
borders, the high mountains of Stuck-a-chrom, Benvoir- 
lich, ro their rising out of the southern side of 
Locherne. The deer have it thus in their — ecoupy 
some lofty positions, and the intricacies ced by t 
lower supports of these mountains are suc ante give them 

great advantages. The forest abounds in streams, having 
on their | and its whole surface is 
pasture. In the words of old Donald 
rd Willough *s head forester, who has now 
and rashes, and natural grass, and it is beautiful to the eye 
of a traveller ’—that is, to the eye of a traveller who, like 
Donald, has all his life been } after deer—or to the 
eye of the enthusiastic traveller, who loves to look u 
t ery t repose of nature, th the t 
oaks, whose thick-set tops, spreading 
produce an ever-enduring shade throughout the whole of 
the grand aisles of that leafy edifi edifice, supported by their 
huge and knotted stems, save where a transient sunbeam 
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if 
strict covered with noble oaks, chestnuts, or trees of 
other description. The first meaning of the word may 
> been that of a wooded country, but in our old times it Hi: 
applied to a large extent of surface, whether wooded Hh 
ot, set apart by royal edict for the wild beasts and Hi 
| 
| 
| 
This duty was, on books printed previous to 1901, L.1 per ewt.; 
on thor ater, LS. the new tariff of 1843, the latter 
item is reduced to L.2. 10s. per cwt. 
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may break through some accidental opening above to 
chequer the solemn ground—such a scene as Glenartney 
be absolute barrenness. 

It had been announced by Lord Willoughby that Mr 
Campbell of Monzie, one of the most active deer-stalkers 
in Scotland, and one who is well ——_ with every 
foot of the forest of Glenartney, show coenenry Prince 
Albert to the forest, for the se of taking him up to a 
deer. The prince and Lord Willoughby set out in an open 
carriage and four for the lodge of Dalclathick, at six o’clock 
in the morning, attended by his royal highness’s jiger. 
The distance to the lodge is ten miles ; and, on reaching it 
at seven o'clock, they found Mr Campbell of Monzie, and 
Donald Cameron, faithful to éryst. 


The moment the carriage oe. the prince laid 
his hand on its side, and vaulted lightly out upon the 
ground. Advancing towards Monzie with the utmost 
affability, he said, ‘Mr Campbell, I understand you are to 
show me the forest, and how to killa deer?’ Monzie re- 
gd thera informed that he was to have that 

our. He trusted that the prince would excuse that 
free-masonry which was essential in deer-stalking, as it 
was hopeless to attempt to succeed without it, and that 
for himself he was not one of the court, courtly, and would 
require the indulgence of his royal highness. The prince 
assured him that he would place himself entirely under his 
guidance, and that he would follow it implicitly. He then 
put some questions about the weather—asked whether it 
was favourable for the , and inquired whether his 
dress, which was a grey Glengarry bonnet, with a shooting- 
coat and trousers of the same colour, would do for decr- 
stalking; and on Monzie assuring him that it was in all 
perfect, he proposed starting immediately for the 
mountains of the forest, which were seen rising in h 
lofty masses at some miles’ distance towards t 
north, A Hi pony was in readiness, which he 
mounted. Lord Willoughby and Mr Campbell both offered 
to carry his rifle, but this he would by no means allow, and 
he instantly slung it over his own back, saying, ‘I am riding, 
and you are walking 7 and from thenceforward the prince 
continued to carry it himself during the whole day. Lord 
Willoughby had a that the party should include 
no one but the individuals already Boe Mowry as nothin 
is more destructive to deer-stalking than being followed 
‘a tail.” It from some accident, that Monzie 
not bring any hounds with him. 
party now went rapidly up the side of the forest 
burn, and after a considerable Monzie discovered a 
large herd of deer on the brow of Coir’-eangain, or the 
Hindsback-corry. The prince’s eye glistened with delight ; 
and certainly never were deer beheld to greater advantage, 
for the morning sun now shone fully upon them; and there 
is no position in which those antlered denizens of the 
mountains appear so gloriously as when thus seen on a 
breezy brow, high above the hunter's eye, with their coats 
glistening under as bright a sun as then shone upon them, 
and with so clear a sky behind—all these circumstances 
tending to make them look as aérial as those not very 
deepl a in the mysteries of deer-stalking frequently 
find to 


As it was manifestly impossible to stalk these deer 
directly from hence, they hastened up the march burn, 
with the intention of getting to a ag to the northward of 
the base of Coir’-eangain, with the hope that they might 
move thither. But they were so wild, and the ground so 
smooth, that they changed their position, and went too 

igh up the hill to enable the deer-stalkers to effect their 
object as at first planned. They were now, therefore, com- 

led to change their strategie, and to make a hasty detour 

y Leathad-na-Sgeith, or the Wing Brae, so as to endeavour 
to meet the herd as they were in the act of crossing from 
Coir’-eangain into Coir’. i To effect this, they had 
to go round the foot of Coir-cangain, and then to climb 
to the summit of the highest of mountains extending 
round the forest. This involved the necessity of a smart 
and arduous walk of an hour. 

After they had gone about half-way up the 
the prince dismounted for the day. The party then m 
on in Indian files, and in deep silence, though at a very 
rapid pace, towards the brow of the hill above Coir’-coinean 
( -coin-fhirm, White Hound Co: ). The deer made a 
slight check there, and appeared di to break at 
another of the hill; but finally, they set their heads 
straight for Coir’-coinean. It then arace whether 
deer or deer-stalkers should get thither first ; and after a 


deal of toil and fatigue, it 

vour of the deer; for just as the or 
whence the shot is usually obtained, the hindmost of the 
herd were dropping out of sight into Coir’-coinean. But 
Prince Albert seized his rifle, and though the deer nearest 
to him could not have been at a less distance than 150 
yards, and bounding at full speed, he fired and wounded 
it. It was afterwards found within a few hundred yards of 
the place where the shot was fired; but at that moment 
circumstances were too exciting to allow them to look for 
it, as they expected that some of those in advance would 
hear the report, and move. The prince, indeed, not aware 
that his shot had been fatal, 
was reloading, to i that feeling of ming! ight 
and regret to which ery deer-stalker is exposed a 
beholding the glorious spectacle of a noble herd sweeping 
rapidly into the gloomy shadow of the glen below, the 
serenity of his passitig thoughts being at the same time 
disturbed by the consciousness that one of them ‘hath 
ta’en a hurt;’ and that, after all, his hope of getting him is 
but small indeed; for every one who has followed this 
princely sport must know full well that nothing short of 
instant death, which is but rarely uced, can secure the 
immediate ion of a deer. The view from the summit 
above d-na-Sgeith is one of the grandest in the 
whole forest ; for, at the foot of the deep Coir’-coinean, 
the yet more profound and much more rugged Glen- 
Coinean opens to the eye, and carries it on through a long 

tive of barren wildness and magnificence, one huge 
orm succeeding another, till the flight of human vision 
rests on the snow-clad summit of Benvoirlich. The con- 
templation of this wild Highland scene, with the dusky 
deer darting away far off in the glen, called forth a burst 
of admiration from ep worthy of the most enthu- 
siastic mountaineer, which w have gratified any 
true Highland heart. 

Again the y proceeded with great expedition, in the 
hope of deer which before them near 
Stuc-na-cabaig, or the Cheese Cliff. en they had almost 
reached the top of the Stron, it became necessary to ad- 
vance more leisurely, and with some degree of caution, and 
having got to a place a little way from the brow of the hill, 
they to move forward on their knees, as there was 
reason to hope that the deer were at no great distance. As 
it was absolutely essential that silence should be ed, 
Monzie whispered to the old forester, ‘Hold the prince 
back, Donald, whilst I creep to the brow to see where the 
deer are.’ ‘ Hoo am I to do that ?’ replied Donald Came- 
ron. ‘Just lay hold of his arm if the deer come forward, 
until it is time to fire.’ ‘* Haud the prince!’ said Donald, 
with a d of astonishment which, forty years’ deer- 
stalker as he was, had nearly deprived him of his presence 
of mind—‘haud the prince! I'll no do that. Ye maun 
just grip him yoursel, Monzie, and J°U/ look owre the broo.’ 
Monzie was obliged to consent to old Donald’s —— 
ment, and, to insure success, was compelled to take the 
necessary liberty with the prince’s arm. The herd did not 
come forward, but turned back round the hill. Indeed 
the wind was so unsteady, and shifted so often during that 
day, that the deer were wilder, and much more difficult to 
approach, than Monzie, or even old Donald himself, had 
ever before seen them. But throughout all the vicissitudes 
of the sport to which the prince was exposed, whilst he 
was quite as eager as any other young deer-stalker, he 
exhibited a patience and good-humour under disappoint- 
ment which few old ones have ever ; and well 
indeed were these qualities tried during that day. Shortly 
after this they descried a single deer standing by himself 
on a brow considerably in advance, and somewhat below 
them. The prince had by this time shown so much 
promptly-acquired knowledge of the work, that his con- 
ductor was anxious he should stalk this deer by himself, 
and his royal highness was equally desirous to make the 
attempt. Off he set, therefore, entirely alone, creeping 
and wading on his hands and knees through a long succes- 
sion of wet moss sinking deep into their black chaos, 
now unseen, and then again appearing, until at length, 
when he had been for some time out of sight, the smoke 
of his rifle curled up from behind a knoll, its smart crack 
was heard, and although it turned out that the deer had 
gone off, it was afterwards retrieved. 

The party then proceeded to the Stron-nam-breidhleag, 
or Cranberry Snout. Just before reaching it, the prince 
fired at a deer and broke its leg. It has y been said 
that they had no deer-hounds with them ; but one of the 
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under foresters having joined them a little before this, 
they left him to look after and watch the movements of 
the wounded animal, and hurried forward to the brow of 
a hill at the back of the Stron, as they saw a herd making 
for a pass in a small rocky burn before them. They were 
pushing on in Indian files, and in double quick time, 
through some deep moss hags, the prince walking as if he 
had been a native of these mountains, when Monzie sud- 
denly descried the points of a horn appearing over a brow 
below. Thus oe perceiving that the herd had 
changed its course, he just time to seize the prince’s 
arm with his left hand, and to reach the nearest of 
old Donald's ancient person with the toe of his right foot 
—such liberties being considered as quite complimentary 
in deer-stalking, and at all times extremely gratifying, as 
conveying the pleasing intelligence that there are deer in 
sight. e prince Monzie squatted like hares in their 
forms, and down went Donald on his back, partly from the 
kick, and partly from instinctive feeling ; but it was this 
last that twitched up his features into that exquisite grin 
of happiness with which his countenance was moved as he 
lay on his back among the heather. All three were thus 
concealed from the deer, and the herd continued to draw 
slowly over the brow where they first aj and 
round the hill. Now came that glorious and exciting 
moment in deer-stalking, when the t of having 
your most sanguine hopes crowned with success is imme- 
diate, and where, at the same time, the smallest untoward 
accident a eee blast them. The prince eagerly 
demanded, ‘ What amI to do?’ ‘Up! up!’ cried Monzie. 
* Nothing for it now but a rush down that moss hag ; never 
mind the wet!’ But he might have spared the latter 
advice ; for before the words were well uttered, the ce 
was deep in the mysteries of that sable compound of vege- 
table matter, to explain the nature of which so many large 
volumes have been written both by philosophical and prac- 
tical men. Down, down they sped, sometimes running in 
that most painful of all positions, with the legs straight, 
and the back bent till the face almost touches the ground, 
and sometimes ploughing through the black bog on hands 
and knees, utterly less of future personal appearance, 
as well as of those awkward salutations which their limbs 
met with from knaggy roots of antediluvian trees deeply 
concealed in the soft and sinking matter. The deer was 
all they thought of. And they just succeeded ; for, by 
thus slanting the hill, they were enabled to arrive at a 
point precisely as the herd was crossing their line of ad- 
vance at some little distance below them. The prince had 
only time to discharge one barrel before the herd disap- 
peared from his sight. By that peculiar sound which is so 
gratifying to the ear of a deer-stalker, it was known that 
the ball told, and some hair was observed to be dusted 
out of the point of the shoulder. His royal highness 
thought he had missed, and seemed somewhat incredulous 
when Monzie told him where he had seen the ball hit. 
But all doubt upon the question was [meer f removed ; 
for, while they were reloading the rifle, Donald trotted on- 
wards a few hundred yards and came to a sudden stop, 
and with his eyes fixed on the ground like a pointer on 
game, began to fumble for his skian-dhu. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed 
the prince, ‘ he stops—he takes out his knife—it is dead !’ 
And dead indeed it was ; for on going up to it, there it lay 
with a hole through the point of the shoulder just as 
Monzie had said. ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed the prince, ‘it is a 
hind. Iam so sorry that it is not a stag, for I promised 
the teeth of the first I killed to the queen.’ teeth, 
which are considered by the superstitious as a charm 
against the evil eye, are likewise preserved as trophies by 
deer-stalkers, and various little ommaments are made of 
them, such as beautiful studs or buttons. It must be ob- 
served that this was the first deer that had to hand, 
though those previously fired at were afterw: retrieved. 
They now fell back round the hill into Coir’-dhu, where 
much time was lost in waiting in vain for deer. Although 
every ‘dodge’ was tried, there was no getting them to 
move towards the pass. ‘Have you many deer,’ 
demanded the prince of Monzie, ‘for I hear you are a 
great deer-stalker? Monzie replied that he had shot 
about forty last year. ‘Ah!’ said the prince jocularly, 
‘that is the reason they will not come to me, for they 
know you are with me.’ They did come at last, however, 
but so larly, and they rattled so — down a hill, 
that his chance was a very poor one. He fired notwith- 
standing, aud again that short deafened sound, which it is 


as impossible for an experienced hunter to mistake as it is | she had 


to describe, announced that the deer was hit, and he was 
accordingly found some hundred yards below. 

The day being considerably advanced, they now turned 
their faces ay senges as Prince Albert was most anxious 
to accompany her majesty in her drive. In their wa 
they tried for another deer at the back of Sonteahou 
Sgeith ; but the herd having been viously disturbed, 
they found it impossible cither to stalk or to drive them, 
as they are wont to do on such occasions ; the animals kept 
continually wheeling round and round in a constant suc- 
cession of evolutions, such as deer alone can accomplish. 
Every effort was made by the deer-stalkers, but without 
success, as, in spite of all their exertions, the herd broke 
away through a pass leading over the very summit of the 
mountain, and as the prince was stationed at the bottom 
inted of a shot ; and thus ended 


Prince Albert would not wait for the pony to be brought 
to him, but proceeded on foot to the lodge at Dalelathic . 
where luncheon was Pont His royal highness pressed 
Lord Willoughby and Mr Campbell to sit down with him, 
and on their declining to do so, he filled three glasses of 
champagne, and presenting one to each, drank the third 
himself to their healths, thanking them at the same time 
for the excellent rt he had enjoyed. Though Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby did not always go with the prince 
directly up to the places where he —ae to have shots, 
yet he followed his royal highness the whole day with a 
rifle in his hand. The prince and Lord Willoughby got 
into the iage, and drove off to Soon Castle, 
produced two stags and t inds, the trophies of which 
were all collected and sent to Windsor. 


MADEMOISELLE LENORMAND. 


Tue French have been accused of incredulity and want 
of faith in matters of high and weighty import. “How 
far this may be true we are not now about to inquire; 
but the sum of 500,000 francs, amassed by Made- 
moiselle Lenormand, the celebrated fortune-teller, testi- 
fies strongly to the credulity of the nation in subjects 
on which a want of faith might justly be defended. And 
that credulity, strange to say, was manifested at a time 
when what were called the fetters of ancient supersti- 
tion were cast aside by a large portion of society. More- 
over, in the character of this far-famed prophetess there 
does not seem to have been any remarkable elevation, 
or any great display of intellect. A few fortunate coin- 
cidences, an unbounded self-confidence, and considerable 
shrewdness, were the groundwork of her fortunes, and 
served to call forth, in a singularly striking form, the 
weakness of many of the most celebrated characters of 


the last half century; though it must be acknowledged . 


that her own countrymen alone were not the dupes of 
her imposture. 

The father of Mademoiselle Lenormand was of Falaise ; 
but having married a Mademoiselle Guilbert of Alengon, 
he established himself in the latter city, where the cele- 
brated fortune-teller was born, besides a younger sister, 
and a brother who entered the military service. M. 
Lenormand died young, and his widow, who re-married, 
did not long: survive her second nuptials. The second 
husband also'soon consoled himself for his loss, and took 
another wife; by which event Mademoiselle Lenormand, 
her brother and sister, became dependent on the care 
of a father and mother-in-law ; who, to be quit of a young 
family which did not belong to them, placed the f dete 
ters in a convent of Benedictine nuns in the town; from 
whence, when they had learned all that the good sisters 
could teach, they were removed to that of the Visitation ; 
and so on through all the convents of Alencon in their 
turn, after which the future prophetess was apprenticed 
to a milliner. It was in the house of the Benedictines 
that Mademoiselle commenced her vocation, by predict- 
ing that the superior would soon be deprived of her 
office ; for whicls ill-boding the young lady was subjected 
to punishment, and underwent a penance ; but the event 
soon justified the prediction. She continued the career 
begun by announcing the name, age, and various 
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other particulars respecting the successor of the de- 
— abbess. There were at the time many candidates 

the office, and the ultimate decision remained in 
doubt and abeyance. Verifying at length the truth of 


the oracle, it confirmed the pretensions of the damsel | d 


to a supernatural power of revealing the events of 
futurity. But the town of Alencon was too confined a 
theatre for her aspiring disposition, and the needle too 
ignoble an instrument for one who aspired to wield the 
wand of prophecy. She persuaded her mother-in-law 
to send her to Paris, where her stepfather was then 
residing; and at fourteen years of age Mademoiselle 
Lenormand started for the metropolis, with no other 
worldly possessions than the clothes on her back, and 
a piece of six francs in her pocket, given to her by her 
maternal guardian. 

Arrived in the great city, her father-in-law obtained 
for the young adventuress a place in a shop, where 
she soon gained the good-will of her employers, and Ja 
grosse Normande became a universal favourite. One of 
the clerks undertook to instruct her in arithmetic and 
book-keeping, and gave her some knowledge also of 
mathematics. Pursuing her studies with great indus- 
try, she soon her instructor, and resolved, 
after a time, to gain the means of subsistence by her 
own exertions, and in a manner congenial to her habits 
and inclinations. To this end she established in the 
Rue de Tournon a bureau d’ecriture, which succeeded 
well, and where she continued to exercise her voca- 
tion as a prophetess till the time of her death in 1843, 
Her success enabled her, after a time, to get her sister 
married as she desired, and to promote her brother in 
his military career. It was towards the end of the 
reign of Louis XVI. that Mademoiselle Lenormand 
commenced practice. She found the troubles of the 
times, which unhinged the minds of all around her, 
and filled them with alarm and anxiety, very propitious 
to her views. The unfortunate Princess de Lamballe, 
whose untimely fate she predicted, was one of her 
frequent visitors ; and she possessed a letter from Mira- 
beau, written from his prison at Vincennes, in which 
he intreated her to tell him when his captivity would 
cease. The Revolution followed, and applicants for the 
benefit of her oracular powers i . Alarmed at 
the rapid progress of events, and rendered superstitious 
by their fears, crowds of anxious inquirers flocked to 

Rue de Tournon under various disguises, which it 
required no great shrewdness or talent to discover. It 
was at this time that two French guards who had 
joined the crowd in the attack on the Bastile visited 
the celebrated reader of futurity: to one she predicted 
a short but glorious mili career, and an early death 
by poison; to the other the baton of a hal of 
France. The former was afterwards General Hoche, 
whose untimely fate fulfilled the augury; the other the 
celebrated Lefebvre. The Comte de Provence (after- 
wards Louis XVIII.), on the night of his flight from 
Paris, sent to consult the sybil of the Rue de Tournon, 
‘en qualité de voisine,’ previous 

During the Reign of Terror, M: i Lenormand 
continued for some time undisturbed in the exercise of 


death, whilst the people shall heap your last moments 
with every possible insult.’ ‘She slanders the citizens, 
and should answer for it at the tribunal,’ observed the 
youngest of the party. ‘Bah!’ replied the third; ‘the 

reams worth regarding. The 
death of Marat, one of the inquirers, soon after, con- 
firmed the first part of the prediction ; and the comple- 
tion of the second alone saved the pernaee from 
destruction, she being incarcerated when Robespierre 
and St.Just, the other two visitors, met the destiny she 
had foretold them. How it chanced that the science of 
Mademoiselle did not guard her against the danger in 
which she was involved, is nowhere recorded. Occupied, 
we must suppose, with the destiny of others, she seems 
to have neglected to read her own, and fell into perils 
she might otherwise have avoided by examining the 
lines in her own fair palm, or.dealing out the cards for 
once for her own information and instruction. Yet 
that she really had faith in her own power of divina- 
tion, seems to be proved by her conduct with regard to 
her brother, who, as has been stated, was in the army. 
Receiving intelligence that he was severely wounded in 
an engagement, she never ceased seeking, by means of 
the cards, to know the state of his health; and at length, 
after having passed a night in various cabalistic re- 
searches, she was found in the morning by her at- 
tendant bathed in tears, and gave orders for mourning, 
having ascertained, she said, that her brother was dead ; 
— soon afterwards confirmed by the arrival of 


After the Reign of Terror, the celebrity of the pro- 
phetess continued to increase. Barrére was one of her 
constant visitors. Madame Tallien seldom allowed a 
week to pass without availing herself of her supernatural 
powers. Barras frequently sent for her to the Luxem- 
bourg. From the access she had to the leaders of all 
parties, it required no great skill in divination to pre- 
dict many of the events which took place at that time. 
The empire was, however, the season of her richest 
harvest. Josephine, as is generally known, was a 
firm believer in auguries and prophetic intimations. 
The early prediction of her future greatness, and its 
termination, has been so frequently repeated, without 
receiving any contradiction, that it is become a fact 
which no one questions, and would easily account for 
the firm faith she reposed in the oracles of Mademoiselle 
Lenormand, to whom she constantly sent to ask, amidst 
other questions, explanations respecting the dreams of 
Napoleon ; and when the latter projected any new enter- 
prise, the empress never failed to consult the reader of 
uturity as to its results. The disasters of the Russian 
campaign, it is said, were clearly icted by Mademoi- 
selle Lenormand; and it was from her also that Josephine 
received the first intimations of the divorce which was 
in contemplation, which premature revelation, unfortu- 
nately for the authoress, procured for her an interview 
with Fouché, who, on her being introduced, a 
in a tone of raillery, if the cards had informed her of 
the arrest which awaited her? ‘No,’ she replied; ‘I 
thought I was summoned here for a consultation, and 
have brought them with me;’ at the same time dealing 
them out upon the table of the minister of police with- 
out any apparent embarrassment. Without mentioning 
the divorce, Fouché began to reproach her with many 
of the prophecies she had lately uttered; and which, 
notwithstanding the kindness she had received from 
the empress, had been employed to flatter the hopes of 
the royalists in the Faubourg St Germain. Mademoiselle 
Lenormand continued to deal the cards, repeating to 
herself in an under tone, ‘The knave of clubs! again 
the knave of clubs!’ Fouché continued his reprimands, 
and informed her that, however lightly she might be 
disposed to regard the matter, he was about to send 
her to prison, where she would probably remain for a 
considerable time. 


- ‘How do you know that?’ asked the prophetess. ‘ Here 
is the knave of clubs again, who will set me free sooner 
than you expect.’ 
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her divination, and was visited one evening by three 
| men, who demanded with smiles of evident incredulity 
to learn their future destiny. On examining their 

hands attentively, she became greatly agitated, probably , 

knowing the parties she had to deal with; they en- 

couraged her, however, to speak without fear, as they 
| were ready, they said, to hear whatever doom she should 
pronounce. For some time she remained silent, and 

continued to examine the cards apparently with great ; 
attention, but evidently under considerable excitement ; | 

yielding at length to their encouragement, she foretold 

their destiny, and, tragic as it was, her visitors received 

the prophecy with shouts of incredulous laughter. 

* The oracle has failed for once,’ observed one of them ; 
‘if we are destined to destruction, we shall at least fall 
! at the same time; it cannot be that I should be the 
—* first victim, and receive such splendid honours after 
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‘Yes, the knave of clubs successor in 
office—the Duc de Rovigo. mee 

The fall of Napoleon a fresh credit and honour 
to Mademoiselle Lenormand. She had foretold the res- 
toration of the Bourbons, and received the rewards of 
divination. The Emperor Alexander visited and con- 
sulted her; and her old patron, Louis XVIIL, again 
availed himself of her science and advice. But it was 
not the monarchs of Europe alone that gave their sup- 
port to this singular woman. Prince Talleyrand, with 
all his incredulity, and with all his knowledge of man, 
and Madame de Staél, with all her boasted talents 
ees both were carried away in the general de- 
sion. 

It was during the consulate, when Madame de 
Staél returned to Paris, after a lengthened absence, that 
she allowed herself to be persuaded to make a visit to 
the Rue de Tournon. In the course of conversation, 
Mademoiselle Lenormand observed, ‘You are anxious 
about some event which will probably take place to- 
morrow, but from which you will receive very little 
satisfaction.’ On the succeeding day, Madame de Staél 
was to have an audience of the first consul, who well 
knew her pretensions, and was but little disposed to 
yield to them. Madame, however, flattered herself that 
the power of her genius, and the charms of her conver- 
sation, would overcome the prejudice she was aware he 
had conceived against her. The lady was received in the 
midst of a numerous circle, and fully expected to pro- 
duce a brilliant effect upon Bonaparte, and all who sur- 
rounded him. On her being introduced, the consul 
abruptly asked, ‘ Have you seen la pie voleuse, which is 
so much in fashion?’* Surprised at the une 
question, Madame de Staél hesitated a moment for a 
reply. ‘On dit, he added; ‘we are soon to have la pie 
seditieuse also.’ The second observation completed the 
lady’s confusion ; and the first consul, not wishing to 
increase it, turned and entered into conversation with 
some more favoured visitor. After this memorable 
audience, Madame de Staél called to mind the observa- 
tion of Mademoiselle Lenormand, and from that time 
had great confidence in her skill, paying her many sub- 
sequent visits. 

The residence of the prophetess for forty years was 
at the extremity of a court (No. 5, Rue de Tournon), 
and over the door was inscribed, ‘ Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand, Libraire.’ The profession of a prophetess not 
being recognised by the code, she took a ‘patente de 
libraire,’ to receive ‘ie visitors and exercise her voca- 
tion, without giving offence to the prefect de police or 
his agents ; and, under the title of librarian, her name is 
inscribed in the royal and national almanac. On ring- 
ing at the door of the oracular abode, a servant ap- 

and you were introduced into an apartment in 
which there was nothing extraordinary. well was 
the character of Mademoiselle established, that no ad- 
ditional means of imposture were requisite to sup 1 
it. Some th or forty volumes were 
shelves against wall, chiefly consisting of the or 
of the herself—‘ Les Souvenirs Prophétiques,’ ‘la 
Réponse & Mon. Hoffman, j iste,’ ‘Les Memoires 
Historiques,’ and five or six other works chiefly on 
cabalistic su Mademoiselle soon made her ap- 
pearance—a short fat little woman, with a ruddy face, 
overshadowed by the abundant curls of a flaxen wig, 
and surmounted by a semi-oriental turban, the rest of 
her attire being much in the style of a butter-woman. 

‘What i is your pony she demanded of her visitor. 

Mademoiselle, I come to consult you.” 

Welt sit down; what course of inquiries do you wish 
to make? I have them at all prices; from six, to ten, 
twenty, or four hundred francs.’ 

‘I wish for information to the amount of a louis-d’or.’ 


* The 


* Very well ; come to this table; sit down, and give me 
oe hand.’ Then followed several queries—* What 
our age? What is your favourite flower? ‘To what 
pa ma have you the greatest repugnance?’ During the 
course of her questions she continued shuffling the 
cards; and at length presenting them, desired you to 
cut them with your left hand. She then dealt them out 
upon the table one by one, at the same time proclaiming 
your future fate with a volubility that rendered it very 
difficult to follow up all she said, and as if she were read- 
ing with great rapidity from a printed book. In this tor- 
-_ of words, sometimes quite unintelligible, occasion 
ally occurred something which particularly struck the 
inquirer, whose character, tastes, and habits, she some- 
times described very accurately, probably in part from 
phrenological observation, Very often she mentioned 
remarkable circumstances in their past life with great 
correctness, at the same time predicting future events, 
which many of her visitors found to be afterwards 
realised. Of the failures, probably innumerable, nothing 
was heard. In justice to the lady, it must however be 
observed, that her natural shrewdness and observation 
frequently enabled her to give advice which was of con- 
siderable advantage to the inquirer. 

Mademoiselle Lenormand, notwithstanding the fa- 
vours she received from the emperor and Josephine, 
was a steady and devoted adherent to the elder branch 
of the Bourbons; and, after the revolution of July, re- 
tired very much from her usual business, both in conse- 
quence of her age, and from the diminution of her visi- 
tors; passing much of her time at oy where she 

urchased lands and houses, and built herself a resi- 
a which she called ‘ La petite maison de Socrate.’ 
Remembering the little ces a prophet receives in 
his own country, she refused to exereise her vocation in 
her native town, saying that she came to Alencon to 
forget that she was a ‘ devineresse,’ and only calculated 
horoscopes at Paris. 

How far she believed in her own skill, cannot be ex- 
actly ascertained; but from the fact relative to her 
brother’s death, she seems decidedly to have had some 
faith in the revelations she drew from cards. Another 
instance is recorded in which she acted from some prin- 
ciple analogous to those from which her conclusions 
were sometimes drawn. At the time of the first in- 
vasion by the allies, Mademoiselle Lenormand had beside 
her a corsiderable sum of money, and many articles of 
value, which she was anxious to intrust to some one in 
whom she could place confidence. ‘The only person who 

presented himself at the time was not much known to 
her, j but at the moment there was no one else to whom 
she chose to address herself. ‘To what animal,’ she 
asked in her usual routine, ‘have you the most repug- 
nance?’ ‘To rats,’ was the reply. ‘It is the ons of 
a good conscience,’ "she do 

ve the preference?’ ‘ I prefer ‘ar 
Mademoiselle, without hesitation, 
oa ie t charge to his care, as one in whom she 
could entire confidence. 

The prophetess was in person excessively fat and 
ugly; but her eyes even in age preserved their bright- 
ness and vivacity, and the good citizens of Alencon were 
wont to say, ‘Que ses yeux flamboyants leur faisaient 

that Mademoiselle Le- 


marriage, 
nor was there ever a question on the subject; but she 
was well known to have a great aversion to young chil- 
dren. Besides a large funded property, and her houses 
and lands at Alencon, she possessed a very handsome 
house in the Rue de la Santé at Paris; es pry ng 
Poissy, ny nyse from the metropolis ; and a large 
collection of very good pictures, principally re ig 
the acts and deeds of members house of Bourbon ; 
also a vast collection of very yeep | 
the events of which she was either spectatras oF 

actress, all written in her own hand, w ch, by the Oy, 
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reigns of Europe, and was in fact a remarkable proof of 

the credulity of the nineteenth century, and of an im- 

— which, for its long and continued success, has 
few rivals in any age of the world. 

Of the two children of her sister, which she adopted 
after their mother’s death, the daughter died young of 
consumption, and the son is now an officer of rank. On 
the decease of his aunt during the last year, he inherited 
all her property. ’ 

(The above article is communicated by an English gentleman 
residing in France. We would be understood as not 


have we any reason to doubt that it has irom the 
= w may be available in case.— 


READING WORKS OF FICTION. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the effects produced upon the mind by fictitious 
narratives. Without entering minutely upon the merits 
of this gow pty I think that it may be contended 
that two evils are likely to arise from much indulgence in 
works of fiction. The one is a tendency to give way to the 
wild play of the imagination—a practice most deleterious 
both to the intellectual and moral habits. The other is a 
aaa of the harmony that ought to exiat-between the 
moral emotions and the conduct—a principle of extensive 
and important influence. In the healthy state of the moral 
feelings, for example, the emotion of sympathy excited by 
a tale of sorrow ought to be followed by some efforts for 
the relief of the sufferer. When such relations in real life 
are listened to from time to time without any such efforts, 
the emotion gradually becomes weakened, and that moral 
condition is produced which we call selfishness or darkness 
of Fictitious tales of sorrow appear to have a simi- 
lar tendency—the emotion is produced without the corre- 
sponding conduct ; and when this habit has been much 

need, the result seems to be, that a cold and barren 
sentimentalism is uced, instead of the habit of active 
benevolence. If fictitious narratives be employed for de- 
icting scenes of vice, another evil of the greatest magni- 
de is likely to result from them, even though the conduct 
exhibited should be shown to end in remorse and misery ; 
for, by the mere familiarity with vice, an injury is done to 
the youthful mind, which is in no degree compensated by 
the moral at the close. Imagination, therefore, is a mental 
power of extensive influence, and capable of being turned 
to important in the cultivation of individual cha- 
racter. But to so, it must be kept under the strict 
tion t! igh scenes wealth, ambition, 
frivolity, or pleasure, it tends to w the mind from the 
important pursuits of life, to weaken the habits of atten- 
tion, and to impair the judgment. It tends in a most 
material manner to prevent the due exercise of those nobler 
powers which are directed to the cultivation both of science 
and virtue.—Dr Abercrombie, 


LIEBIG WHEN A BOY. 

- Liebig was distinguished at school as ‘ booby,’ the only 
talent then cultivated in German satel 
mory. one oceasion, being sneeringly y 
master what he proposed to become, since he was so bad 
a scholar, and answering that he would be a chemist, the 
whole school burst into a laugh of derision. Not long ago, 
Liebig saw his old schoolmaster, who feelingly lamented 
his own former blindness. The only boy in the same school 
who ever disputed with Liebig the station of ‘ booby’ was 
one who never could learn his lesson by heart, but was 
continually composing music, and writing it down by 
stealth in school. This same individual Liebig lately found 
at Vienna, distinguished as a composer, conductor of 
the Imperial Opera-House. I think his name is Reuling. 
It is to be hoped that a more rational system of school 
instruction is now faining ground. Can anyt be more 
absurd or detestable than a system which ie Walter 
Scott and Justus Liebig ‘ es’ at school, and so effec- 
tually concealed their natural talents, that, for eopey 
Liebig was often lectured before the whole school on 
being sure to cause misery and broken hearts te his parents, 
while he was all the time conscious, as the above anecdote 


of the ion of talents similar in kind to those 
has since pag uae on the Head and Cha- 
racter of Liebig, in the Phrenological Journal, 


THOMAS CAMPBELL’s ‘ ADVERTISEMENT.’ 


A correspondent points out that the writer of Mornings © 
with Thomas Campbell, published in the Journal a few 
weeks ago (No. 58), has somewhat misunderstood the poet’s 
account of his fancy for the beautiful child whom he met 
in St James’s Park. What the author of the Pleasures of | 
Hope sent to the newspapers was the following jeu d’es- 
prit 
LINES ON HIS NEW CHILD-SWEETHEART, 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


I hold it a religious duty, 

To love and worship children’s beauty ; 
They've least the taint of earthly clod— 
They’re freshest from the hand of God. 
With heavenly looks, they make us sure 
The Heaven that made them must be pure: 
We love them not in earthly fashion, 

But with a beatific passion. 


I chanced to, yesterday, behold 

A maiden child of beauty’s mould ; 
*Twas near—more sacred was the seene— 
The of our patriot queen : 

The little charmer, to my view, 

Was sculpture brought to life anew. 

Her eyes had a poetic glow, 

Her pouting mouth was Cupid’s bow ; 
And through her frock I could descry 
Her neck and shoulders’ symmetry ; 

*T was obvious, from her walk and gait, 
Her limbs were beautifully straight. 

I stopped the enchantress, and was told, : 
Though tall, she was but four years old. 
Her guide so grave an aspect bore, 

I could not ask a question more ; 

But followed her. The little one 

Threw backward ever and anon 

Her lovely neck, as if to say, 

‘I know you love me, Misler Grey ;* 

For by its instinct childhood’s eye 

Is shrewd in physiognomy ; 

They well distinguish fawning art 

From sterling fondness of the heart. 

And so she flirted, like a true 

Good woman, till we bade adieu! 

*Twas then I with regret grew wild— 
Oh! beauteous, interesting child! 

Why asked I not thy home and name ? 
My courage failed me—more’s the shame. 


But where abides this jewel rare ? . 
Oh! ye that own her, tell me where! 

For sad it makes my heart and sore, 

To think I ne’er may meet her more. 


Cus olde, thet woe Ja» 
poetical address by a member of the young lady's family, 
who fully appreciated the honour he had done them. 


SANITARY OR SANATORY. 


We hear much now-a-days of sanatory inquiries, the sa- 
natory state of towns and districts, and so forth. At a 
time when the word is so much used, it may not be amiss 
to devote ten lines to denote the fact, that the proper word 
in these cases is sanitary. Sanatory, from the supine of sano, 
I heal, would imply something connected h medica- 
ments or medical practice. Sanitary, from sanitas, health, 
obviously is applicable, and alone is so, to that which con- 
cerns the condition of a people ae in respect of what 
has well been called the greatest of earthly blessings. We 
observe that the error has even crept into state documents. 


CHARITY. 


It is an old saying, that ‘ charity begins at home ;? but 
this not go abroad. A man should 
live with the world as a citizen of the world; he may have 
pV pone for the particular quarter or square, or even 

in which he lives, but he should have a generous 
for the whole.—Cumberland. 
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